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THE PRESIDENT’S HARRISBURG SPEECH. 


N Pennsylvania, at any rate, President Roosevelt’s speech at 
| the dedication of the capitol] is regarded as an important ut- 
terance. “ Theaddress of to-day,” says the Harrisburg 7elegraph 
(Rep.), “forms a most valued addition to the public utterances of 
‘the typical American,’” and the Philadelphia /zgucrer (Rep.) be- 
lieves “ the address of President Roosevelt, perhaps, was the great- 
est that he has ever made.” The Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger 
(Ind.) attributes importance to the speech “ because. it indicates 
unmistakably that during the remainder of his term his Adminis- 


Wuote Numpser, 860 








“In the effort to reform existing conditions where they are 
wrong, in the effort to strive, for instance, as 1 am striving to give 
a constantly increasing governmental supervision over the use of 
wealth, in railroads, in big corporations, in all business, remember 
that our success is conditioned upon our neither being led astray 
by the reactionaries on one side nor by the sinister or foolish 
extremists on the other. . . Sie 

“ All honest men must abhor and reprobate any effort to excite 
hostility to men of wealth as such. We should do all we can to 
encourage thrift and business energy, to put a premium upon the 
conduct of the man who honestly earns his livelihood and more 
than his livelihood, and who honestly uses the money he has 
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THE NEW $4,009,000 + $9,000,000 PENNSYLVANIA CAPITOL, AT WHUSE DEDICATION THE PRESIDENT ASSISTED, 
The $4,000,000 originally appropriated swelled to $13,000,000. 


tration is not to be a tame and acquiescent one, but a time of rest- 
less and persistent advance in the radical constructive policies 
which have already made his term in the White House memora- 
ble.” Some of the President's ideas are as follows: 


“Our immense industrial success brings great problems. There 
is every reason why the Government should exercise a constantly 
increasing supervision over and control of the great fortunes used 
in business, so as to see that the great corporations, the great for- 
tunes generally that are used in business, shall be so used as to be 
in the interest of and not against the interests of the ordinary peo- 
ple, the general public. Never for one moment permit that move- 
ment for the supervision of wealth, that movement to see that 
wealth is used aright, to degenerate into a movement of hatred 
and malice. Hatred and malice are mighty ugly sentiments and 
are just as bad if you hate and envy a rich man as if you hate and 
look down upona poor man. The safe doctrine is to give each 
man fair play, and just a little more than fair play if you can. 


earned. But it is our duty to see, in the interest of the people, 
that there is adequate supervision and control over the business 
use of the swollen fortunes of to-day, and also wisely to determine 
the conditions upon which these fortunes are to be transmitted and 
the percentage that they shall pay to the Government, whose 
protecting arm alone enables them to exist. Only the nation can 
do thiswork. To relegate it to the States is a farce, and is simply 
another way of saying that it shall not be done at all. 

“Under a wise and far-seeing interpretation of the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution I maintain that the National 
Government should have complete power to deal with all of this 
wealth which in any way goes into the commerce between the 
States, and practically all of it that is employed in the great cor- 
porations does thus go in.” 


Instead of causing President Roosevelt to turn back, says the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), “ the Bryan revival in the Democracy 
rather leads him on, and there is in his present attitude something 
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of the note of defiance to these conservative Republican forces 
from whom he has wrested the party control.” The Republican 
goes. on: 


“But, understand, the Roosevelt radicalism is not like unto that 
of other men—vain howlers and class demagogs appealing to the 
worst instincts of the people. It is something peculiar to itself, 
and offers the only refuge from class hate and Socialism on the 
one hand, and a plutocracy on the other. Beware, in a word, of 
imitations which pretend to be the real thing !” 


The New York Evening Post (Ind.) wouig have it that the 
President out-Hearsts Hearst. To quote: 


“Had Mr. Roosevelt made his Harrisburg speech in New York, 
it would have been hailed, and with good reason, as an aid, con- 
scious or unwitting, to the Hearst campaign. As it is, most read- 
ers simply said, ‘ Well, I see Teddy is at it again,’ and passed to 
the order of the day. 

“ That the public-remains ‘most unusually calm’ in the midst of 
a" (iese inflammatory utterances shows at least that the poison of 
politics can not be made our daily food without provoking a reac- 
tion. It indicates, too,a confidence that the bases of our -Govern- 
ment and our society lie too deep to be overturned by the first 
unscrupulous aspirant to office that comes along. Perpetual agi- 
tation, sempiternal shrieking, necessarily result in such indiffer- 
ence. Withall the superlatives used up long ago, wherewith shall 
the public now be flogged into apprehension? The agitator must 
have his day. The ambitious or frenzied politician will strut his 
little hour. Meanwhile the real development of the nation and 


the course of civilization will be determined by otherand mightier 


forces.” 


“It is an exceedingly adroit political address,” observes the 
Philadelphia Ledger, already quoted. “ The world has notice that 
the radicals who have captured the Democratic party are not the 
true enemies of corporate greed, but that the real St. George is in 
the White House, at the head of the Republican party.” Evi- 
dently, remarks the New York Wor/d (Dem.), “ he does not pro- 
pose letting Congress rest on a good past record, and will find 
plenty of work for idle hands to do.” Zhe World highly com- 
mends the inheritance-tax idea. The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) is 
strongly in favor of the entire policy. It says of the Federal 
power the President advocates: 


“This power has already been employed in the Federal railroad 
legislation with which President Roosevelt is associated, legisla- 
tion destined to be extended and made more effective. Senator 
Knox, whose praise by President Roosevelt the voters of this 
State will echo and approve in the Northern Securities case 
showed one path along which Federal power over corporations 
could wisely and safely move. A like extension in other direc- 
tions, by statute and decision, through the use of the same powers 
over corporations in interstate commerce, is destined ‘to render 
far more stable the present system,’ by removing abuses not only 
themselves evil, but the pretext for a dangerous agitation against 
all property and in behalf of wild would-be remedies more perilous 
than the evils they seek to remove. 

“*The Government ought not,’ says President Roosevelt, com- 
pressing his position into a sentence, ‘to conduct the business of 
the country; but it ought to regulate it so’ that it shall be con- 
ducted in the interest of the public.’ 

“This sums the momentous issue which to-day opens before the 
American people. Either the efficient regulation of the business 
of railroads, or charlatans will find a hearing for their government 
ownership. Either apply the curb of law to great trusts embra- 
cing an entire industry in their working, or some Socialist scheme 
will seek to place the ownership of the productive agencies of 
society in the hands of the State. 

“No man who sees and appreciates this issue and this peril, so 
admirably summed by President Roosevelt, but will respond to 
his appeal that the future be rightly planned, neither becoming 
the victim of monopoly nor subject to class hatred, rancor, brutal- 
ity, or mob violence. To prevent these twin perils wise laws and 
their enforcement are demanded, and yet more the high citizen- 
ship for which President Roosevelt makes a just and eloquent 
demand.” 
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CABINET CHANGES. 


HE Attorney-General and the Secretary of the Treasury are 
the two officials who usually come in for the worst drubbing 
from the opposition press. Whatever they do is wrong, PE 
favoritism for the foes of the Republic is detected in every move- 
ment. Now that the two men who have been holding these posi- 
tions on the firing-line have decided to retire, there is considerable 
public interest in the men who are to take their places. The 
Washington correspondents, in despatches evidently inspired by 
official information, announce that George von L. Meyer, who has 
been living amid scenes of fire and sword as ambassador to Rus- 
sia, has been selected for one of these posts. As the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Svz tells it: 


“Leslie M. Shaw will surrender the Treasury portfolio on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1907, and William Henry Moody will retire from the At- 




















Copyrighted by E. Chickering, Boston. 
GEORGE VON L. MEYER. 
Slated for a life of ease in the Cabinet. 


torney-Generalship in the winter, probably before January 1. It 
was the President’s intention at the time Mr. Moody’s retirement 
was arranged for to transfer Charles J. Bonaparte trom the Navy 
Department to the head of the Departmentof Justice. Since then 
Mr. Bonaparte has acquired a liking for his present duties as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and it is now believed to be likely that he will 
express a preference for remaining in that place. President 
Roosevelt will comply with any request of that character from 
Mr. Bonaparte. ' 

“Should Mr. Bonaparte retain the Navy portfolio, Mr. Meyer 
will probably become Secretary of the Treasury upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Shaw, altho the President has considered the names 
of other prominent Republicans for that office, and it is believed 
that one of them is Postmaster-General Cortelyou, whose admin- 
istration of the Post-Office Department is so satisfactory, how- 
ever, that Mr, Roosevelt may not desire to make a change there. 

“It is quite likely that the retirement of Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Moody will cause considerable shifting about in the Cabinet. If 
the original intention to transfer Mr. Bonaparte from the Navy 
Department should be carried out, Mr. Metcalf, the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, may express a desire to become the head 
of the naval administration. When the President asked Mr. Met- 
calf to become a member of his Cabinet Mr. Metcalf wanted to 
be Secretary of the Navy, but Paul Morton was appointed to that 
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d Mr. Metcalf went to Commerce and 
Labor. Mr. Metcalf still retains his great 
jiking for naval affairs, but he now appears 
to be satisfied with his present office and may 
not desire to make a change. : 

“It is believed in Washington that if Mr. 
Metcalf should surrender the Commerce-and- 
Labor portfolio, James R. Garfield, of Ohio, 
the Commissioner of Corporations, would suc: 
ceed him. The changes indicated would still 
leave the Treasury Department open to Mr. 
Meyer, who in any event will enter the Cabi- 


place an 
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NEW YORK STATE DEMOCRATIC 
PRESS ON HEARST. 


N a canvass made by THE LITERARY 

Digest of the Democratic newspapers 
of New York State, Mr. Hearst has proven 
beyond a doubt to be acceptable to the ma- 
jority. We have not yet heard from all the 
165 papers addressed, but our returns are pro- 
portionally very much like those of the New 
York Times. The Times finds that of 83 paz* 
pers, 71 are in favor of Mr. Hearst, that is,” 
only one in every eight is against him. It is 
true, however, that many of the Democratic 
papers supporting him seem more or less apol- 
ogetic and anxiously announce that it is their 
principle to support the Democratic party, 
regardless of who the candidates are. The 
Schoharie Republican and County Democrat, 





for instance, writes us that it“ supports regular nominees of the 
Democratic party first, last, and all the time.” The Fort Plains 
Standard, similarly, while not strongly in favor of Mr. Hearst, 


believes “in regularity” and there- 














“Murphy may be for me, but I am not for 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


Murphy.” 
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have paved the way for railroad-rate legisla- 
tion and the Pure-Food law. ‘The Plunder- 
bund,’ a name aptly given to Wall Street in- 
terests that prey on the common people, steal 
public franchises, manipulate stocks, specu- 
late with the assets of banks, insurance com. 
panies, railroads, and industrial corporations, 
hate the very name of Hearst and will vote 
for his opponent, but thousands of Repub- 
licans who believe that stern check should be 
placed on the nefarious methods of the busi- 
vee _, buccaneers and pirates will support 
him. 


The Elmira Daily Gazette and Free Press 
gives a sample of some of the Hearst sup- 


port in the speech of Mr. John B. Stanch- 
field. He said: 


“I will support Mr. Hearst as the nominee 
of the Democratic Convention. 

“We made the strongest fight we were cap- 
able of against him, and we were spanked ; 
that’s all. I have never refused to vote the 
ticket, and I am too old to begin bolting a 
Democratic ticket now. As Hearst is the 
Convention’s choice, I think all true Demo- 
crats should rally to his support, and not only 
elect him, but help him to give us a clean, 
wholesome administration.” 


In similar vein the Herkimer County News, 
which had been inveighing against Mr. 
Hearst’s candidacy, says, after the event: 


“We have no apologies or regrets to offer for 
what has been said, but as Mr. Hearst is now 


the candidate of the Democratic party, we feel it our duty to sup- 
port the ticket.” And the Buffalo 77mes likewise remarks, “ Now 
that Mr. Hearst has been nominated by the Democratic Conven- 


tion together with other strong candi- 





fore “we shall support the ticket to 
the best of our ability.” Some are, 
of course, more enthusiastic over 
their candidate. The Batavia 77mes 
thinks that “some will leave the 
Democratic party, but many new 
voters will come into the party.” 
The Tarrytown Press-Record shows 
that Mr. Hearst had 135 majority 
of the up-State delegates and only 
33 majority of the delegates from 
Greater New York, from which is 
deduced the acceptability of Mr. 
Hearst up-State. The Yonkers 
Herald thinks it is Mr. Hearst’s 
individual work and worth among 
the voters that will elect him; and 
the Mechanicville Mercury, in com- 
mon with many other papers, sees 
in Mr. Hearst a daring St. George 
who will conquer the dragon that 
trails in and about Wall Street. 
Quoth The Mercury: 


“No poor man would dare to beard 
the buccaneers of Wall Street in their 
den. No man who could not com- 
mand the publicity of the press would 
dare undertake to drive out such 
thieves as fastened themselves on 


the funds of the policy-holders of the big life-insurance compan- 
ies No man of less courage than Hearst would dare take the 
gas thieves by the throat and demand that they obey the law. 
No man other than Hearst in all New York State could so well 


_MAX IHMSEN, 
Hearst's campaign manager, 


election. 


Hearst.” 








dates, it is the duty of every Demo- 
crat in the State to do everything in 
his power for the success of the tick- 
et.” “It behooves the. party to sink 
personal differences” is the urgent 
suggestion of the. Watertown Re- 
Union. The Cobleskill /udex sup- 
ports him “ loyally ” because he is the 
“regular” candidate, and prophesies 
a large vote. Many others speak in 
the same tenor. 

Of the opponents in the Demo- 
cratic camp some feel very bitterly 
against the candidate. The Utica 
Observer cries, “This is a day of 
political pigmies!” The Ithaca 
Democrat and the Rochester Union 
and Advertiser flatly decline to sup- 
port him, and the Patchogue Argus 
says: 

“Those who contemplate voting 
for Hearst must realize that it is a 
vote cast for radicalism, for Social- 
ism, for the utter and complete up- 
setting of the existing order of 
things. 

“The men who believe in public 
honesty, in a high standard of pub- 
lic morals, in the sane management 





of public affairs, will work body and soul to prevent Hearst’s 
All true Democrats, all those who still have at heart the 
broad and upright principles of the Democracy should repudiate 
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THE DANGEROUS FRAUD IN PATENT 
MEDICINES. 


A LL of the recent exposures and “ muck-raking ” articles have 
evoked more or less newspaper comment. But upon the 
series of articles in Collier's Weekly by Mr. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, laying bare the swindle and quackery of most patent med- 
icines, the press has been absolutely silent. THE LITERARY Dr- 
GEST, accustomed to present newspaper comment to its readers, 
must in this instance point to the singular scarcity of that com- 
modity. The reason for that, we are told, is that the manufac- 
turers of the nostrums, by means of their enormous advertising 
contracts, have succeeded in keeping the newspapers muzzled. 

“TI take it,” says Mr. Mark Sullivan in an article in Collier's 
Weekly, “1 take it if any man 
should assert that there is one sub- 
ject on which the newspapers of 
the United States, acting in con- 
cert and asa unit, will deny full 
and free discussion, he would be 
smiled at as an _ intemperate 
fanatic. The thing is too incred- 
ible.” And yet it is shown with 
documentary proofs in the Co/- 
lier’s series that contracts for ad- 
vertising made by patent medi- 
cines with newspapers.carry what 
is known as the “red clause,” 
which in the case of the Cheney 
Medical Company, makers of 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, reads like 
this: “It is mutually agreed that 
this contract is void if any law is 
enacted by your State restricting 
or prohibiting the manufacture or 
sale of proprietary medicines.” 
This is printed in heavy red type 
across the face of the contract. 
The J.C. Ayer Company, makers 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, has a pro- 
vision against printing in the 
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largely by drinkers; Paine’s Celery Compound also. I have j 
the last two years met four cases of persons who drank Peruna . 
large quantities to intoxication. This wasgiven to them originally 


as a tonic. They were treated under my care as simple alco 
holics.” 3 


In short, where a given bottle of whisky would Contain 50 per 
cent. of alcohol, the same bottle of Peruna would contain 28 per 
cent. alcohol, Paine’s Celery Compound 21 per cent., Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters 44.3 per cent. The Government has prohibited 
the sale of Peruna among the Indians because of its intoxicating 
effects. Other “ remedies” are similarly alcoholic. As Mr. Adams 
says: “Lydia Pinkham appeals to suffering womanhood with 20 
per cent. of alcohol; Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures ‘that tired feeling’ 
with 18 per cent.; Burdock’s Blood Bitters, with 25 per cent.; 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with 26 per 
cent.” So far as concerns the 
testimonials, Mr. Adams finds 
that in twenty-one of thirty-six 
letters by members of Congress 
“there is no indication that the 
writer has ever tasted the remedy 
which he so warmly praises.” . As 
a matter of fact, there is a man 
in Washington who procures tes- 
timonials from Congressmen at 
so much a head. 

As an example of how patent- 
medicine manufacturers work on 
human credulity may be cited 
Liquozone. Twenty years ago, 
when microbes became a leading 
topic, Radam’s Microbe Killer, 
a compound containing sulfuric 
and muriatic acids, was a widely 
advertised remedy. When the 
microbe gave way to the “germ” 
and the “bacillus,” Liquozone 
arose. This “relies on a weak 
solution of sulfuric and sulfurous 
acids, with an occasional trace of 
hydrochloric or hydrobromic 








newspapers anything “detrimen- 
tal to J. C. Ayer Company’s in- 
terests.” 
ways in which the press is muzzled against the great fraud which 
Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams has been exposing in Cod/ier’s. 

The danger in this article of commerce, the patent medicine, is 
that its fraud is not merely an imposition on the purse of the pur- 
chaser, but that usually it is a deadly poison, like the cocain and 
morphin of the so-called “catarrh-cures,” “soothing-sirups,” and 
“cough-remedies,” or a mixture largely alcoholic, as the “ bitters,” 
“sarsaparillas,” and “tonics.” By means of these medicines, 
many people who believe themselves to be leading temperate and 
exemplary lives are becoming drug-fiends and alcoholics without 
knowing it. 

In this article we can touch only the high places of Mr. Adams’s 
able series. Wecan only mention the better known “ remedies,” 
the widely advertised. The alcoholic stimulants known as Peruna, 
Paine’s Celery Compound, Duffy’s Pure Malt Whisky, come in 
this category. Peruna, outside of an insignificant quantity of cer- 
tain drugs (less than one-half of 1 per cent.) is made up of alcohol 
and water, in the proportion of one to three. The cost is about 
15 to 18 cents a bottle, which sells for $1. A well-known authority 
on drug addictions writes Mr. Adams as follows: 


These are some of the 


“ A number of physicians have called my attention to the use of 
Peruna, both preceding and following alcohol and drug addictions. 
Lydia Pinkham’s Compound is another dangerous drug used 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS, 
Who showed the fraud in patent medicines. 


acid. Mostly it is water.” It is 
advertised to cure thirty-seven 
. varieties of disease, including 
“contagious diseases,” which head admits of further numerous 
divisions. The claim’ made is that Liquozone is liquid oxygen. 
“Liquid oxygen,” says Mr. Adams, “doesn’t exist above a tem- 
perature of 229° below-zero. One spoonful would freeze a man’s 
tongue, teeth, and throat to equal solidity before he had time to 
swallow.” The truth is that the sulfuric acid of Liquozone is oil 
of vitriol; sulfurous acid is another corrosive poison. 

In an article entitled “The Subtle Poisons,” Mr. Adams dwells 
on the danger of the number of ready “ remedies” that reach even 
the thinking classes. Orangeine, one of the best-known, prints its 
formula, but comparatively few people know what “acetanilid” 
is. To quote Mr. Adams: “ The wickedness of the fraud lies in 
this: that whereas the nostrum, by virtue of its acetanilid content, 
thins the blood, depresses the heart, and finally undermines the 
whole system, it claims to strengthen the heart and produce better 
blood.” Mr. Adams subjoins a heart-rending list of deaths 
through headache-powders or “bracers,” containing acetanilid 
and taken without a doctor’s prescription. Bromo-Seltzer, so fre- 
quently taken, the usual dose being “a heaping teaspoonful,” con- 
tains about ten grains of acetanilid to thedose. -Five grains have 
been known to produce fatal results. Megrimine is another ace- 
tanilid “ remedy,” and so, for that matter, are most other nostrums 
of the “ headache” sort. Antikamnia, so often taken by women, is 
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no less dangerous or fraudulent than Orangeine.” Mr. Adams 
warns all against taking without prescription the following ace- 


tanilid “ remedies” : 


“ Orangeine, Megrimine, Ammonol, 
Bromo-Seltzer, Anti-Headache, Salacetin, 
Royal Pain Powders, Dr. Davis’s Headache Phenalgin, 
Miniature Headache Powders, Cephalgin. 

Antikamnia, 


Powders, 
ana practically all of the drug-store-vended ‘headache cures’ and 


‘anti-pain’ remedies.” 


And so Mr. Adams goes on to show that Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing-Syrup, for instance, is so often responsible for the opium 
habit; that Birney’s Catarrhal Powder, Dr. Cole’s Catarrh Cure, 
Dr. Gray’s Catarrh Powder, and Crown Catarrh Powder—“ all of 
them are cocain; the other ingredients are unimportant.” He 
shows that the so-called ‘‘ consumption cures,” which patients 
clutch at pathetically, only hasten the progress of the disease, for 
they contain chloroform, opium, alcohol, and hashish. “ Dr. 
King’s New Discovery for Con- 
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TROOPS ORDERED TO CUBA GOING ON BOARD. 


and the Boston TZranscripi 








sumption,” he shows, “is a 
morphin and chloroform mix- 
ture.” 

He gives a long list contain- 
ing Rupert Wells’s Radialized 
Fluid, for cancer, Miles’s Heart 
Disease Cure, anda number of 
other epilepsy cures and cancer 
cures of the same sort. All are 
swindles and the trail of fraud 
is over all, regardless of what 
they advertise. 


CUBAN RECON- 
STRUCTION. 


HAT President Roosevelt 
did precisely the right 

thing in his Cuban policy even 
the papers not ordinarily lauda- 
tory of his actions agree. In 
the opinion of the New York 
Herald (Ind.), “ Mr. Roosevelt 
is to be congratulated upon the 
statesmanlike view he has taken 
of the situation,” and the New 
York Zimes (Dem.) calls atten- | ! 








(Ind. Rep.) feels assured that 
“the United States will adapt 
means to the necessities as they 
arise.” What the Cubans now 
need, in the opinion of the Den- 
ver Republican (Rep.), is ‘‘ to 
be taught that submission to 
the will of the majority is the 
first law of popular govern- 
ment.” According to Secretary 
Taft’s proclamation our occu- 
pation is of this didactic order: 


“The Provisional Govern- 
ment hereby established will be 
maintained only long enough to 
restore order, peace, and public 
confidence by direction of and 
in the name of the President of 
the United States, and then to 
hold such elections as may be 
necessary to determine on those 
persons upon whom the perma- 
nent government of the Repub- 
lic should be devolved. 

“In so far as is consistent 
with the nature of a provisional 
government established under 
the authority of the United 











tion to the “ public confidence 
and tranquillity” in the affair, 























THE TRANSPORT “ SUMNER,” ENGAGED IN CARRYING TROOPS TO CUBA. 





TROOPS ON BOARD, BOUND FOR CUBA. 


States this will be a Cuban gov- 
ernment, conforming with the 
constitution of Cuba.” 


And, in his now celebrated address before the University of 
Havana, the Secretary said: 


“With our arm under your arm we are lifting you again on the 
path of wonderful progress you have traveled. We shall, I am 
confident, be able to point with pride to the fact that the United - 
States is not an exploiting nation, but that she has such deep sym- 
pathy with the progress of popular government as to be willing to 
expend her blood and treasure in making the spread of such gov- 
ernment in the world successful.” 


He has, rejoices the New York 77mes (Dem.), “a word of com- 
fort for the unfortunate past, many words of reassurance for the 
future,” and then it adds: 


“Our motives are beyond criticism, our action is fully unselfish, 
tho it would not be right to say that it is disinterested, because 
we have an interest in the maintenance of peace and order in Cuba. 
The Cubans themselves understand very well that they are the 
gainers by our coming. Secretary Taft appears to have made 
friends with them all; at least, if he has not the friendship, he has 














olis he predicted inevitable annexation. 
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made necessary by his appearance upon the scene.” 


lasting independence in Cuba, and in a recent speech at Minneap- 


























tt From stereograph by C. L. Chester, copyright 1906 by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 


CHARLES E. MAGOON, 


; Cuba’s new Governor. 


“ American government 
of Cuba,” believes the Senator, “is the traditional policy of the 
American people.” The Senator concludes: 








“This time American occupation of Cuba will be permanent. 
The American people will stand no further trifling. They have 
let sincere sentimentalists play with their destiny long enough. 
American occupation of Cuba and American restoration of law 
and order mean the shedding of American blood, and that blood 
now to be given to bring civilization back to Cuba is the price the 
American people must pay for the folly of our timid theorists and 
the baseness of scheming politicians who have cloaked their base- 
ness in the robes of a pretended sanctity. 

“And now the American people will cast these false teachers 
aside and move forward, clear-eyed, stout-hearted, and full of faith 
to the doing of the work God has been calling them to do.” 








To this the Toledo Blade (Rep.), a paper of the Senator’s own 


politics, strongly demurs. To quote: 


“Senator Beveridge should cease agitating any plan that has 
annexation for its purpose. Annexation may come, in fact we 
think it will come, but the demand for it should originate wholly 
on Cuban soil, and before we can consider it there must be no 
doubt as to the practical unanimity of the Cubans for it. Under 
the circumstances, it is unfortunate that the Indiana Senator 
should persist in his prophecies, inasmuch as he is credited with 
being in very close touch with the Administration at Washington.” 


And that there is but little ground for the Senator’s assertions 
is borne out by the New York Suz’s (Ind. Dem.) well-informed 


Washington correspondent, who, after a talk with the President, 
j telegraphs his paper as follows: 


“The President said that it was his policy to restore the gov- 
ernment of Cuba to the Cubans, just as soon as law and order had 
been established in the island, federal elections held, and the new 
officers of the republic installed. 

“Throughout the day the President expressed himself in the 
same vein to others with whom he talked. He declared with em- 
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the respect of those whose withdrawal from public affairs was 


Senator Beveridge, however, is not so sanguine about restoring 
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phasis that he did not want to annex Cuba and was Opposed to 
any such suggestion. ‘In his opinion the American occupation 
will not last more than a few months, and the President Will do all 
in his power to expedite the restoration’of normal conditions so 
that the American troops may be withdrawn as soon as possible,” 


Tho, to be sure, as the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) remarks, 
“These things are not to be done ina day, accomplished in a week, 
or completed in a month.” The New York Sux editorially com- 
mends the President’s determination, but observes with regard to 
the Cubans: 


“They should, however, distinctly understand that from this 
moment up to the establishment of a second Cuban administration 
and a second evacuation of the island by our troops, they are on 
their good behavior. If peace and order shall prevail so Steadily 
throughout the island that agricultural and manufacturing produc. 
tion goes on unimpeded, the presence of American soldiers may 
soon seem superfluous and the Cubans may once more be left 
with hope, if not with confidence, to. a second effort at self-govern- 
ment. It now lies exclusively with them to show whether a sec. 
ond attempt at self-rule should be risked, just as it will lie with 
them to demonstrate whether it can be made successfully. Ha- 
vana, where the political and racial problem is best understood, 
is full of skeptics, but here in the United States we have to con- 
sider not only our duty to foreign residents and property owners 
in Cuba, but also our duty to our plighted word and our earnest 
desire to escape even a suspicion of our motives in the eyes of the 
Latin-American world.” 


But the Denver Repudlican, quoted above, goes’ further and 
says: 


“If under the most favorable conditions the people have proved 
themselves incapable of handling their own affairs, it is hard to 
see how they can do so later, and this point will have to be con- 
sidered before the United States again withdraws from the 
island.” 


Much, however, is hoped for from the new Cuban Governor, 

















CAPT. SEATON SCHROEDER, 
Naval officer in command at Cuba. 


Charles E. Magoon, who was so successful a satrap on the Isth- 
mus. In the words of the New York Sz’s Havana correspond- 
ent: 


“Despite the general surprise, there is no lack of confidence 
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that. Mr. Magoon. will prove an, admirable man to discharge the 
delicate and difficult task entrusted to him. At the same time 
there is wide curiosity as to what caused the quick ‘switch after it 
was, announced that President Roosevelt, had Governor Taft’s 
suggestion that Mr. Winthrop be appointed.” 


The. Washington Post (Ind.) humorously confesses that it had 
entertained hopes of seeing Mr. Richard Harding Davis, “ warrior 
and politician by sure instinct and election,” at the head of Cuba. 
But this was not to be. Touching Mr. Magoon, the New York 
Tribune (Rep.) says: 

“ All that would seem now to be needed is the doing there for 
the next few months of such a work as Mr. Magoon has done at 
Panama. The situation in the island is almost identical with that 
on the Isthmus a year ago, and if, as foreshadowed by our Wash- 
ington correspondent this morning, he is sent to Cuba, fortunate 
results may be expected.” 





GEORGIA’S LESSON FROM THE ATLANTA 
RIOTS. 


N the calm which follows the Atlanta riotings the press of 
I Georgia is busy reviewing the situation, to find, if possible, 
the silver lining of its cloud of disorder. “There is never a rose 
without its thorn, and never a tragedy without its hero,” remarks 
the Atlanta Georgian, indicating as the particular hero of the oc- 
casion Clifford Anderson, colonel of the Fifth Regiment of 
Georgia. With his men he won the respect of all, bringing order 
to the city “ with cheerfulness and admirable self-control and with 
unflinching courage.” That the situation is not without its brighter 
side the Georgian shows in these words: 


“In the first place, we are at peace again. The city is normal, 
the factories are running, and the dollars are dancing over the 
counters of our merchants as merrily as before. In the second 
place, the police inform us that this city is quieter and more orderly 
than they have known it forascore ofyears. Again our suburban 
towns are enjoying a sense of security which has been foreign to 
them for a month or more.’ Above all things, our noble women 
are feeling safer and more secure and contented than at’any time 
within the last five years. In f&ct, they are safer and more secure. 
Cotton has not lost anything in demand or price by reason of At- 
lanta’s tragic week. 

“The comments of the outside newspapers which have, from the 
beginning, been pretty.fairly divided, are growing more moderate 
and kindly every day. «The negroes are politer and more consid- 
erate than they have been within the decade. It is.a matter,of 











"THE DAY AFTER THE RIOT IN BROWNSVILLE, A SUBURB OF 
ATLANTA. 


comment everywhere. The lesson of the preachers has impressed 
the hearts of the young and they will scarcely riot any more. 
Hundreds of negroes all over Georgia have been disarmed of the 
deadly weapons which were an invitation to disorder.”’ 
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After the excitement which prevailed in the first few days fol- 
lowing the riots the press revised the figures of the casualties, and 
modified the stories of disorder. Denouncing “ the horrors of ex- 
aggeration,” the Atlanta Journal publishes as authentic the state- 
ment that “it is impossible to count more than twelve negroes 

















A STORE IN ATLANTA AFTER THE RIOTS, 


that have Jost their lives, and some of these,were killed by police- 
men and soldiers in the enforcement of order and in self-defense.” 
The Journal adds : 

“ Many of the negroesat first reported dead weré merely stunned 
by blows on the head and have recovered and. left the hospital 
where they were taken care of. The accounts of*the burial of 
negroes -at night for fear of the mob, and the hiding of the dead 
bodies, are, of course, untrue.” 

The Atlanta Constitution notes that the Northern press com- 
ments “record a surprising increase of leniency in judgment and 
breadth of understanding of the South’s primal problem.” “ They 
are discovering that the problem is national—not sectional,” it adds, 
and, pointing to other similar outbreaks resulting in as many 
casualties, it says, ‘‘in view of our earnest efforts at restitution— - 
and the lack of such efforts elsewhere—the holier-than-thou atti- 
tude of a few of our critics calls for considerable modification.” 

Outside of the afflicted city the State press is strong in its ad- 
vice both to whites and to negroes to apply locally the lessons to 
be learned from the riots. That the negoes should get to work is 
emphasized. The Griffin (Ga.) Vews considers the idle negroa 
menace to the South and predicts an “inevitable conflict between 
the white and the black races, which can only end in the exter- 
mination or deportation of the negro.” It says further: 

“ As long as the negro was a useful—as many contended, a neces- 
sary—factor in the South, and it was abolutely dependent upon 
him for its labor, he was tolerated by all and his cause espoused 
by many. But now that he has learned somehow to exist without 
work and insists upon living in idleness and crime, his friends and 
defenders among the whites have become few and far between, 
and the edict is becoming generally assented to that he must go.”’ 


The Macon Mews sees in the result a lesson for the negro: 


“The negroes of Atlanta, and of the whole State for that mat- 
ter, were getting entirely too much on their uppers, and just such 
a thing as happened in Atlanta was needed to show them that the 
white people are always going to rule in this country, regardless 
of negro education and sympathy for the negro on the part of the 
people in the Northern States.” 


“The better element of the negro race must see to it that the 
says the Rome 77vibune. The neces- 
sity for church influence is alsoemphasized by 7he Tribune. The 
Augusta Chronicle sees no local menace, “but it wishes to caution 
the people, both white and black, against doing or saying anything 
that might tend to precipitate a clash.” 


viler element ges to work,” 
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PIKE’S PEAK CEN- 





TENNIAL. 


OLORADO’S celebration 
of the discovery of the 
“great white peak” by Capt. 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike one 
hundred years ago brings out, 
as the Seattle Post-/ntelligencer 
observes, “ the contrast between 
then and now.” Pike held that 
the peak was unapproachable 
and insurmountable by man, 
but to-day 100,000 persons an- 
nually go to the summit in a 
railroad train. And yet the 
young explorer who in 1805 
traced the Mississippi to its source and found the headwaters of the 
Arkansas River, was a man of judgment, and subsequently, in 
1813, became a brigadier-general. The granite monument un- 
veiled to his memory at Antler’s Park on September 27 is con- 
ceded by all to be well deserved. But in those days such progress 
was undreamed of. The Colorado Springs Gazette sees great 
value in the celebration. To quote: 


“The general public probably does not fully appreciate the 
value of this advertising. The beneficial results of such publicity 


4 





FIRING THE SALUTE IN HONOR OF GEN. ZEBULON PIKE FROM THE 
SUMMIT OF THE PEAK BEARING HIS NAME. 


are not always immediately ap- 
parent, but they are sure to: 
come in time. Everybody ; 

Colorado Spring sb a 
thing about Florida and South- 
ern California as winter resorts, 
and this knowledge has been 
gained more from reading news- 
paper and magazine articles. 
about these places than from 
display advertising. Similarly 
the whole country knows that 
Colorado is the ideal summer 
resort. Every news report or 
descriptive article published in 
a newspaper or magazine, tell- 
ing of Colorado Springs, has 
its advertising value, and this 
value is in proportion to the 
number of people reached. The 
Pike Centennial has been the means of reaching millions 


of people in this manner during the last year. No matter 
how indifferent a reader may be, if the story of Colorado 
Springs and its celebration is spread before him day after day 
for months, he is certain to receive an impression, and the 
chances are that he will become interested, even tho he may pre- 
viously have known nothing of Colorado Springs. Then, perhaps, 
when he gets ready to take his next vacation trip, he will turn this 


way to see what kind of a place it is that has been so much talked 
about.” 











HEARSTISM. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE maintains a genuine admiration for Hearst on a big salary. 
—Virginia Prlot (Norfolk.) 

W. R. Hearst has discovered that in modern politics a good press agent beats 
a band-wagon.— Washington Star. 

APPARENTLY it is too much of a strain on Marse Watterson’s Democracy to 
support Bryan and Hearst at the same time.—Ohio Sun. 

Wiuiam R. Hearst was greeted at Rome yesterday with twenty-one guns. 
After the election it will be twenty-three.—Brooklyn Times. 

DISGRUNTLED Democrats should remember that Hearst is only one of their 
awn chickens come home to roost.—New York Evening Mail. 

Mrs. HEARST will accompany Mr. Hearst throughout the campaign. It’s a 


good card. In the case of Mr. Hughes a running mate doesn’t seem to be con- 
sidered necessary.—Boston Herald. 

















KIDNAPED ! 
—Macauley in the New York World. 





Mr. W.R. Hearst has the prospect of a few interesting weeks of prominence 
as Mr. C. F. Murphy's Exhibit A.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 

It is announced that Hughes is to have a whirlwind campaign. That settles 
it; an earthquake for Hearst’s.—Philadelphia North American. 

THE citizen has the same responsibility in his pol tical life as he has in his 
spiritual life. He must choose between the H’s.—Brooklyn Times. 

Ir Mr. Hearst will back his confidence with his money he can now get bets 
in New York with the odds of 2 to 1 on Hughes.— Nashville Banner. 

STILL, if one of the platforms doesn’t sgit Mr. Hearst, there is the other and, 
besides, what’s a platform among friends, anyway?—Newark News. 

Wirth eight newspapers of his own and ’steen million dollars all unanimously 


in favor of his election as Governor of New York, Mr. Hearst ought to make a 
lurid campaign.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 














THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY AND THE KNIGHTS. 
—New York Herald. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. MURPHY AND MR. HEARST. 


ce a IES GLEE ON MEIN is Ray at 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


EUROPEAN VINDICATION OF OUR COURSE 
IN CUBA. 


E were severely blamed, and even vilified, in 1898, by large 
sections of the Continental press, it will be remembered, 

for our intervention in Cuba. We were treated as bandits who 
would strip from the crown of Spain the “ Pearl of the Antilles” 
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UNCLE SAM’S DELICACY. 











UNCLE SAM—‘MayIcomein? I don’t wish to intrude.” 
— Fischietto (Turin). 


without regard to right or wrong. A change in public opinion is 
plainly discernible in the newspaper comments on the recent mis- 
sion of Mr. Taft, and the diplomacy of President Roosevelt. 
Certain journals even assert that it is the imperative duty of the 
United States to annex the island, a step which even some of the 
Spanish newspapers advocate. 

It is true that the Madrid papers, such as the Pazs, organ of the 
extreme Left, do not love the “ Yankees,” yet they think annexa- 
tion would be a good thing for the Cubans. This journal, which 
holds that a pretext for annexation is furnished to the United 
States by the insurrection, continues as follows: 

“As Spaniards we smart from the wounds once inflicted on us 
by the Yankees. They were cruel in their treatment of the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, which were not involved inthe quarrel. .. . 
Now, however, their intervention in the case of Cuba seems worthy 
of applause. If Cuba be annexed to the United States, as an 
autonomous State, peace will be safeguarded there and progress 
guaranteed.” 


The Madrid Hera/do, on the other hand, declares that Ameri- | 


can annexation will be contrary to the policy professed by the 
American representatives at the last Pan-American Conference, 
and will make the South-American republics tremble for their own 
independence. The local Spanish press in Havana confines itself 
to expostulations with the partizans who are endangering national 
life through their selfish aims. The conomista (Havana) urges 
the political parties to come to terms at once. The independence 
of the island is in their hands. This view is echoed by the Diarzo 
de la Marina (Havana). 

The English papers all agree that it is the duty of the United 
States. to annex or establish a protectorate over Cuba, a country 
politically sick and incapable of self-government. Thus 7he Sat- 
urday Review (London) observes : 


They have become in 


“The duty of the United States is clear. 
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the eyes of mankind trustees for Cuban tranquillity, and they must 
enforce it at all costs. They will probably in the end find the 
business both tedious and costly, but at all events it will give their 
army an excellent training in guerrilla warfare. It might have been 
well if their authorities had thought out the inevitable result of 
their action before they went to war with Spain.” 


The London 77es declares that Mr. Roosevelt was justified in 
his action, but it fears that any attempt at practical annexation 
will arouse the ferocity of Cuban patriotism. In a long editorial 
on this point we read: 


“It seems quite possible that it [Cuba] may be exasperated at 
any attempts to put into execution the provisions of the Platt 
Amendment, which hurt it deeply when they were carried. If 
that should happen, the wishes of the educated classes for peace 
and tranquillity will not go for very much, and the Americans may 
find intervention in the interior of Cuba, to say nothing of annex- 
ation, by no means easy.” 


Quoting President Roosevelt’s reference to Cuba’s “ insurrec- 
tionary habits,” the Sheffield Dazly Telegraph observes: 


“ Cuba will remain addicted to ‘insurrectionary habits’ until the 
heavy hand of a strong government rests upon the national collar 
and remains there long enough to eradicate the virus of rebellion 
from Cuban blood. . . . The world in general, and perhaps we 
may say England in particular, have a good deal to gain and not 
very much to lose from the annexation of Cuba to the United 
States.” 


The mass of the Cuban population are opposed to annexation 
and prefer to fight for independence, we are elsewhere told. 
the words of Zhe Tadle¢ (London): 

“The Cubans may have no rooted objection to the continuance 


of a state of civil war, but they seem to have a lively objection to 
coming under the direct control of the United States.” 


In 


The people, however, are at variance on this point with those 
who have great commercial interests at stake in the islands. 
“The great landed proprietors in Cuba,” says the /ndependance 
Belge (Brussels), “ openly express their wish for American annexa- 
tion, in order to benefit by the admission of Cuban products into 
the great Republic of the North.” To obtain this ends declares 
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“A POLICEMAN’S LOT. . . 2” 


POLICEMAN ROOSEVELT—‘Now then, you two, stop that game!” 

CuBAN COMBATANTS—“ What’ll you do if we don’t?” 

PoLicEMAN R.—‘* Guess I’ll make it mighty unpleasant for you 
—(aside) and for myeslf!” —Punch (London). 


the Paris Zemps, a syndicate actually subscribed $8,009,000 to 
support the insurrection and cause the intervention of Washing- 
ton. But, remarks the Journal des Débats, Washington was ready 
to come long before the presence of American marines was 
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necessary. “ We arenotatall surprised at recent events in Cuba,” 
says this weighty organ. “ We long ago perceived the serious na- 
ture of America’s ambition, and the inevitable consequences of-a 


more and more imperious application of the Monroe Doctrine. The: . 


advance of Pan-Americanism has gone on with implacable steadi- 
ness and persistency, and the journey of Mr. Elihu Root among 
the South-American republics plainly showed: what dreams of 
expansion are indulged in by Yankee imperialism.” 

The German papers do not take such a keen and partial view of 
the question. The S¢. Petershurger Zeitung, organ of the Ger- 
man embassy at the Russian capital, thinks that the Cubans must 
submit to American dictation, for the United States is closer at 
hand, as well as-more powerful, than Spain, whose government 
they so fiercely resisted. The Preussische Zeitung (Berlin) says 
sarcastically that “a permanent peace in Cuba is quite within the 
range of possibility. The real question, however, .is what return 
the United States will obtain for its intervention... Beyond all 
doubt, the matter is merely one of commercial politics.”» While 
extolling the manner in which President Roosevelt has acted, the 
Hamburger Nachrichten fears that a great responsibility has been 
undertaken by the Northern Republic, and predicts that an armed 
struggle would be fatal to the prosperity of Cuba, adding that “ the 
question now is whether the present lull in the storm is to be per- 
manent.” Further: 


“If civil war is taken up again and continued, it will be a long 
time before Cuba is reduced totranquillity. The long and bloody 
war waged by the Cubans against Spain plainly shows that the 
mass of the Cuban population are filled with local patriotism, and 
any attempt to coerce them will meet with deadly opposition. ”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


RUSSIA’S POLITICAL KRAKEN. 
The monster of the deep has at length come to the surface, and wo 
to the ship of state and its passengers. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


TROUBLES OF 
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GERMAN OPINION OF AMERICAN 
INTELLECTUALISM. 


HE .American, says Dr. Ludwig Fulda, the distinguished 
German dramatist and poet, ‘‘ has an irresistible desire to 
look at himself in the European mirror,” yet he resents Seeing a 
caricature cast back, and likes to find reflected there the traits 
that seem*to him most valuable in his character. This Writer 
proceeds accordingly to give in the Newe Freie Presse of Vienna 
his impressions of America in the only department of national 
activity which he had time for investigating during his recent visit 
here. While Germans and other Europeans have sometimes been 
disposed to belittle American scholarship and intellectual thor- 
oughness, Dr. Fulda expresses an exalted opinion of our national 
intelligence, and a high appreciation of, American “culture and 
knowledge.” His work as a lecturer gave him advantages in ar- 
riving at his conclusions. As he says: 


“It brought me directly in contact with the circles of culture and 
knowledge; it allowed me to make the acquaintance of many ad- 
mirable men and women who belong to the best of their people, 
and whose inner aspirations include them in the first rank. 
Through such privileges I could get a deeper insight into the work- 
shops where the future of the country is being worked out than is 
permitted to the tourist or the traveler whom merely material aims 
bring over the ocean. And if in so doing I received ever new, 
elevating proofs of the fact that enthusiasm for all the higher 
values of life and the enthusiastic zeal that is devoted to their 
appropriation and diffusion can nowhere in the world be sur- 
passed, still 1 am quite conscious that I should not at once judge 
the valleys from the peaks. But it still will seem to me that such 
a spirit as here inspires the leaders and teachers of the nation can 
not be without influence upon the masses, too; at all events, not 
remain without influence.” 


He thinks that America ‘and Germany are the two peoples upon 
whom the future of the world must depend, and he feels that the 
eminent men whom he met, teachers, scientists, and publicists, 
are fully conscious of the close ties which bind together the Ameri- 
can and the Teutonic races. To quote further, in substance: 


If all these men of convictions, indeed, of enthusiasm, are 
working at strengthening the mutual understanding, the mu- 
tual connection between Germany and the United States, then a 
yet deeper lying reason than the growing American interest in 














FaLiizres—“ Buy yourself a top-hat, Nicholas—that metal thing 
draws the lightning.” 
—Jugend (Munich). 
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German literature, science, and civilization 
must fire them thereto. And in fact it may well 
be believed that between America and Ger- 
many not only a race affinity, but also an é/ec- 
jive affinity, exists; that predominantly upon 
the int:llectual competition and the intellec- 
tual alliance of the two peoples the future 
of the world’s civilization depends. This 
belief shone before my whole trip like a good 
star. I must have gone through this coun- 
try blind and deaf if I hesitated for a mo- 
ment to think that it came from their inmost 
heart.— 7ranslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





THE INDEPENDENCE OF HOL- 
LAND IMPERILED. 
HE house of Orange threatens to become 
extinct in Holland, and Queen Wil- 
helmina ‘is almost universally looked upon by 
the European press as the last of her royal 
line. According to the constitution of. the 
country, says a Dutch writer in the’ Bib/io- 
theque Universelle (Lausanne), should the 
Queen leave no direct issue the succession 
would revert to the family of the Prince Consort, Prince Henry 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, a vassal of William I]. of Germany. 
The phantom of Pan-Germanism rises immediately at the pros- 
pect before the imagination of all patriots in’ Holland. They 
do not wish to be absorbed by a government which they al- 
ready consider to be casting covetous eyes on the fertile and 
thrifty cities and champaigns of the great Rhine Valley, for, with 
Holland, Belgium must soon follow, we are told, and two king- 
doms with their foreign possessions pass under the scepter of a 
dreaded foe. The Asmsterdammer, one of the most widely read 
and ably conducted weeklies in the Netherlands, thus voices the 
public sentiment: 

“We are men of Holland and are proud of our independence. 
Moreover, we mean to retain it at any cost. Thanks to the pres- 
ent international situation, Germany is unable to seize our terri- 
tory by force. This condition of things, however, can not con- 
tinue long. It is incomprehensible to us how the Government can 
permit things to remain in their present condition of uncertainty. 
The question of revising the constitution is one of the most press- 
ing urgency. Only. by the establishment of universal suffrage can 
the people of Holland make: known what form of government they 
prefer to institute:in case the house of Orange becomes extinct.” 


In the article by the Dutch writer referred to above in the B7zb- 
liothtque Universelle we read ; 

“Circumstances seem as if we were to be denied an heir to the 
throne; the constitution, in such an event, appoints as reigning 
monarch. a foreign’ prince, the subject of William II. To this 
practical vassalage, however, the nation is unalterably opposed. 
It: would involye Germany’s control of the ports of the Scheldt, 
the Meuse, the Rhine, of the colonies of the Far East, and, with- 
out doubt, eventually of Belgium, and, as.a consequence, of the 
Kongo. We can easily understand that the Kaiser and his people 
ate watching the development of the problem with keen interest. 
It is a problem that can not be solved without a struggle, which 
might possibly some day take the proportions of a European cata- 
clysm:”" : 

The constitution must be revised, continues this writer, an heir 

to the throne must be chosen by the people, and proclaimed ; per- 
haps even a republican form of government chosen. 

Mr. Yves Guyot, an eminent French publicist and founder of 
the Parisian daily Le Radical, points out how the Netherlands 
may be protected from the machinations of Pan-Germanism. In 
a French article in the London Wineteenth Century and After he 
remarks : 


“Tt is acknowledged in France, and everybody in England, I 





AMY A. BERNARDY, 


’ Professor of Italian in Smith College, a piquant 
critic of the American society woman. 


believe, feels, that the only guaranty of peace 
in Europe is the maintenance of an accord 
between England and France. ‘These two 
nations represent a formidable strategic pow- 
er; for if in Germany an invasion of England 
is contemplated, we may at the same time an- 
ticipate a descent of the allied armies on Ger- 
many. The safeguard of independence both 
to Holland and Belgium lies in the en/fente 
between England and France. Excellent in- 
deed are the manifestations which strengthen 
this extente and the interchange of cour- 
tesies which make the two peoples better 
known to each other. But the interests of 
France and England will never be really solid- 
ified unless the two countries of the Nether- 
lands be kept inviolate.”— 7ranslations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 








HOW AN ITALIAN WOMAN 
VIEWS THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN. 


HE American woman: is. queen:in her 


own country; is more educated 
and reads more than. the American man; 





she 


she shines in foreign drawing-rooms and is a successful exotic, 
says Amy A. Bernardy in the Vuova Antologia (Rome). Miss 
Bernardy is professor of Italian at Smith College in Northampton, 
Mass. This writer claims that she herself is not like many other 
foreigners who have written about America after a brief stay in 
New York or Chicago. She knows the whole inner life and back- 
ground of the country, and has resided here a ‘sufficient time to 
render her a competent witness. She accordingly sweeps the whole 
field of American life—trade, society, politics, and literature/Par- 
ticularly does she dwell upon the characteristics of the -Athetican 
woman—the most important and. interesting phenomenon, she 
declares, which she has met with from New. York to California, 
from Maine.to New Mexico.. She begins as follows.to emphasize 
the importance ofthe softer sex in the Western hentisphere : 


“I do not exactly see why all American writers pass by the men 
of their stories and exalt the women. It is also Sajd that the 
American nation is the only one in the world which finds it impos- 
sible to write-a book, on whatever subject, without introducing a 
brigade of petticoats, or, at any rate, without devoting at least one 
chapter to her Majesty the American Woman, Queen of the Repub- 
lic.. People have all so often said’ to’ the American’ woman that 
she is incomparable, or they have so often declared: this to others, 
that they all end by believing it.” pA Tones tt, 


The writer begins here.to qualify this unbougded ‘ewlogy, and 
makes an exception to: the “all” of the preceding, passage: © 


“T mean nearly all: Ugo ‘Ojetti must have smiled‘as he wrote 
that happy phrase, ‘the American woman is a fine article of expor- 
tation.’ And really, when she has been transplanted :to‘Europe, 
polished by contact with those of long descent and ancient name, 
and has breathed the atmosphere of conventionality which belongs 
to.an old patrician society, she shows off to vast advantage, in her 
freshness of. outline, and the reserved chic which, by its very stiff- 
ness, enhances ‘the seduction which a fine toilet of perfect fit im- 
parts to’a beautiful American girl. It is then that she exhibits 
that exquisite elegance, that inexhaustible luxury of life, that im- 
posing audacity which gradually, from the fact of its unfamiliarity, 
wins the European eye. She is what is styled ‘well-groomed,’ 
evidencing in every detail the care she bestows upon her person, 
whose appearance suggests frequent baths, gymnastic exercise, 
open-air habits, which result in the equilibrium of a mechanical 
organism, in interesting contrast to the feminine personality, lan- 
guid, fastidious, and subject to broken sleep and mysterious trem- 
ors, which belongs to races which have inherited an older country.” 


When the “ beautiful American” is seen in her own country, the 
observer misses in her the novelty which strikes the people of 
Europe, because there are so many like her, her characteristics 
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being no longer individual, but the property of her race. The 
writer explains this bya reference to the affectations of the Amer- 
ican woman, and writes as follows: 


“The great pity is that in America there are women of a certain 
type far too common, who boast that they are much more culti- 
vated than the men, and impose upon others, because they have 
acquired a certain vague and superficial knowledge on a thousand 
subjects, so that they appear to be of marvelous versatility, when 
in fact they are scarcely educated. The English have invented a 
graphic phrase which I wish to use in this connection, ‘to master 
the trick.’ American women of this sort have ‘mastered the 
trick’ of appearing cultured. They are past masters in the art 
of making the gilded brick appear to be a cube of gold, so as to 
cheat others into the idea that the gold is genuine, like their dia- 
monds, if they have any. They pose as intellectuals, and their 
supreme aspiration is to emancipate themselves from the superior- 
ity of the other sex, a superiority whose existence they deny. 
Thus America has a form of feminism, or rather a gynocracy, 
which is really formidable. Its influence spreads from the fash- 
ions to religion, from literature to social rules, from public opinion 
in some matters to public action in others. It is the women who 
initiate everything, who accomplish everything, who direct certain 
currents of thought, who wish to baptize war-ships with water in- 
stead of wine, and who try to cure their weakness of nerves by 
secret alcoholism. They have invented Christian Science, and 
they shriek at Roosevelt because he has given them a lesson or 
two which they well deserved because they have forgotten, in 
spite of their boasted culture, the axiom of Euripides, ‘O woman, 
the best ornament of women is silence.’ ” 


The writer says that the American woman prefers intellectual 
pursuits to flirtation, and reads more than the ordinary American 
man, altho this feminine intellectualism is not elevating the stand- 
ard of American literature. Thus: 


“We must allow that the American woman is intelligent and 
devotes to the Metaphysical or Browning Club the hours a Paris- 
ian spends with a lover. There are more lettered women than 
lettered men in America. This, however, results in lowering the 
tone of American literature and art, the code of morality is thus 
strangely distorted, the current of public opinion made to run 
with grotesque uncertainty, and life in general becomes filled with 
the oddest inconsistencies.”—Zvanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





STOLYPINE’S REFORMS AND REPRESSIONS. 


HE current Russian newspapers show that the policy of 
“strong-handed reform” to which the Russian Premier 
Stolypine claims to be committed has had the effect of splitting 
political parties, calling into existence a new party, the peaceful 
regenerationists, and led to a general realinement, which, how- 
ever, has not affected the position of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats, who controlled the first Douma, and expect, in spite of the 
Government, to control the second. 

Stolypine has been promising reforms from the outset, while in- 
sisting on “ order and law first.” He has made a distinction be- 
tween “ the enemies of society,” whom he is fighting, and “ society ” 
itself, with whose aspirations he is, he protests, in full sympathy. 
But the measures he has actually taken and the things he has done 
have excited much indignation among advanced Liberals, and he 
is charged with duplicity, inconsistency, and bad faith. Shipoff, 
the Moscow Zemstvo leader, and several of his associates, aban- 
doned the Octoberist party because it had approved of the Pre- 
mier’s general policy, and Prince Lvoff, of Saratoff, another mod- 
erate, has bitterly denounced the Premier as a reactionary and 
mere tool of the corrupt bureaucracy. 

The measure to which special exception is taken is the institu- 
tion of drum-head courts-martial all over Russia for the trial of 
political offenders. Under the darkest Plehve régime, the Liberals 
say, no such wholesale executions took place as are now witnessed 
under the “ constitutional” Premier and his “reform” policy. The 
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Riech (St. Petersburg), the leading organ of the “ Cadets,’ 


), ' ; ” has 
been attacking this measure with great boldness. It says: 


“There are no political offenses, experience shows, that may 
not be tried by these drumhead courts. It is true that, so far x 
civilians are concerned, the law contains an apparent limitation 
namely, that the crime must be plain and of such a nature that no 
inquiry is necessary. But, in the first place, the governors-gen- 
eral are made the sole judges of the fact as to whether the crime 
is plain or not, and, in the second place, there is a whole Series of 
‘offenses’ that are in their nature plain, such as press offenses 

b] 


and that are yet in no proper sense within the legitimate scope of 
drumhead justice. 


“Take the other provisions of the law. The judges are not re- 
quired to have any fitness for their duties; there need be no indict- 
ment, no regular prosecution, no opportunity for proper defense : 
there is no appeal, and no chance for a revision of the sentence 
by higher authority. 

“Only two rules are laid down—that the trial shall occur within 
twenty-four hours of the crime, that it shall not last longer than 
two days, the sentence to be executed within twenty-four hours.” 


This, says the Azech, is not jurisprudence, not even martial law. 
It is sheer tyranny and belies all professions of “liberalism.” It 
is a violation of every imperial promise of constitutionalism. 
Some Octoberist Liberals have attempted to justify the measures, 
but their own executive committee has disavowed their views. 

The Novoye Vremya, without defending this new law, points 
out that, along with it, Stolypine has outlined anumber of impor- 
tant reforms. These reforms are as follows: 


1. The setting aside of certain crown and state lands for the 
land-hungry peasants. 

2. Religious freedom. 

3. Steps toward civil equality. 

4. Removal of “ useless ” and needless restrictions upon the Jews. 

5. Insurance and other legislation for factory workmen. 

6. Income taxation. 

7. The extension of local and provincial self-government. 

8. Reorganization of the courts, the police, and local adminis- 
tration. 

The Government, in its official statement, says that some of 
these reforms will be introduced without the Douma’s sanction, 
which is not necessary, and the more important ones proposed to 
the people’s representatives in the shape of ministerial projects. 
It adds that no reform activity is possible under terror, and that 
it is the duty and right of the Government to stop bomb-throwing 
and assassination at any cost, especially since, in its opinion, the 
terrorists are not really fighting for constitutional reform, but for 
complete overthrow of the monarchy and private property. They 
are Republicans and Socialists, says the Premier’s statement, not 
Constitutionalists, and the most advanced Liberals should repu- 
diate them absolutely. ‘ 

This, however, the Rech, the Strana (St. Petersburg), and the 
Rousskya Viedomosti (Moscow) vigorously deny. They point out 
that while the Douma sat there was no terrorist campaign, that 
the ministers were free to go about in safety. The terror, they 
argue, is provoked by reaction, by the Bourbonism of the court, 
and by the official encouragement of “ black-hundred” activity. 
They deny the necessity or reasonableness of the drumhead courts 
and wholesale hangings, and oppose to Stolypine’s formula of 
“order first” the formula of “reform first.” All history proves, 
they say, that repression can not prevent or stop political crime, 
but that peace and order are brought about by genuine, consistent 
reform.— 7rauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Str Witi1amM Mu tock, former Postmaster-General, in opening the Canadian: 
National Exhibition at Toronto a few days ago, is reported in the Toronto Globe 
as decrving militarism and saying: ‘‘ This Canada of ours is the only country 
in the world worth living in, the only country that is mot burdened with great 
military debts handed down by previous generations. Keep it on those lines. 
Watch carefully every tendency toward militarism, for we know that prepara- 
tion for war leads to war. Remember this is the last spot of refuge on God’s. 
green earth where men can come and not pay for the sins of their ancestors.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


WHERE THE EARTH IS APT TO QUAKE, 


T is well known that certain parts of the earth’s surface are 
I more subject to earthquakes than others. This is explained 
by seismologists by supposing unequal distribution of pressure of 
the strata and consequent instability of equilibrium. These areas 
have been mapped out by Prof. John Milne and others, and a 
chart is annually presented to the British Association showing the 
number of earthquakes originating in these regions that have 
been reported at Professor Milne’s observatory at Shide, Isle of 
Wight. This year’s chart is given in Knowledge and Scientific 
News (London, September), which says of it: 


“Its details and its figures largely explain themselves, and it is 
only necessary to add in further explanation of them that the 
major earthquakes, such as arouse disturbances large enough to 
be recorded on the instruments in the larger number of the world’s 
observatories, are recorded in large numerals, such as A32. The 
letters A, B, etc., refer merely to the earthquake areas, Andean, 
Cordilleran, Himalayan, Antillean, etc. It will be noted, as any 
intelligent observer would have suspected, that the larger number 
of earthquake areas are 
situated where there is a 
great range of mountains, 
and preferably where the 
‘mountain range is in prox- 
jmity to a sea-board, so 
that the mountainous range 
slopes beyond the coast to 
the ocean floor. Insucha 
case the actual perpendic- 
ular distance from the crest 
of the range to what we 
may figuratively call its 
foundations is much great- 
er, and in speculating on 
the causes of earthquakes 
we may regard the upper 
strata on this great pile of 
Stratified rocks as tending THE WORLD 
to slip over one another. “MERCATORS PROJECTION. 
We may further regard the 
‘tendency as accentuated by 
the fact that the lower- 
most strata, being under 


























THE LARGE EARTHQUAKES OF 1905. 


Photograph, copyright 1906, Underwood & Underwood, New York, 


RUINS CAUSED BY EARTHQUAKE AND WATER ON MAPU STREET, 
VALPARAISO, 


Among these causes, the writer tells us, tidal influences and 
synchronous solar disturbances have been suggested, but a recent 
hypothesis of Sir G. H. Darwin and Mr. Jeans, of Cambridge 
refers them to the figure of the earth, and to the irregular move- 
ment of the earth’s axis. If the earth were a uniform spherical 
body, movements of this 
nature might not affect the 
Stability of its crust, but 
no the hypothesis noted 
above it shows traces in its 


form of a period when it 
was pear-shaped. To quote 
again: 


“The waist of the pear 
would be its weakest region 
or line, and along this line 
any strain resulting from 
sudden disturbances of the 
earth’s axis. would be felt 
more severely than any- 
where else. If the regions 
along this line of weak- 
ness had a predisposition 
or susceptibility to earth- 
quake movement, then in 
a time -of stress we should 


= 


From the seventy-sixth report of the British Association, York, 1905. Origins for 1905 are 
indicated by their B. A. Shide register number. Earthquake districts are indicated A, B, C, expect earthquakes to be 


very great pressure, are etc, and the number of earthquakes which since 1899 have originated fromthese isexpressed Manifest chiefly along this 


approaching that condition in large numerals. Observing-stations are named. 


when they tend to lose their 

‘solidity and become viscous. Laboratory experiments have shown 
that, given sufficiently high pressure, iron can be made to flow. We 
may presume that the lower rocks will flow also. Therefore, a 
great mountain range situated next to an ocean is not in stable 
equilibrium, and a movement sometimes of earth-shaking magni- 
tude may be precipitated by very many apparently slight causes.” 


























Photograph, copyright 1906, Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


PART OF THE EASTERN SECTION OF VALPARAISO AFTER THE 
EARTHQUAKE. 


line. That, according ‘to 
Professor Milne, is what 
we found last year. A glance at the map shows that of the fifty- 
seven widespread earthquakes of last year, the great majority were 
confined to a circle passing from Central America through the 
Azores, the Alpine, Balkan, and Himalayan ranges, into the East- 
Indian Archipelago. The quiescence of districts which do not lie 
on this band was very marked during 1905, tho it has now been sen- 
sationally interrupted by the Valparaiso earthquake. ...... 
“Other observations in Professor Milne’s report disclosed the 
interesting suggestion that on the west side of the Pacitic earth- 
quakes are more frequent in summer, while on the eastern side 
they are more frequent in winter. It issuggested that an explana- 
tion can be found in the seasonal alternation in the flow of ocean 
currents, the oscillation of sea-level, and the changes in baromet- 
ric gradients—phenomena which are all connected with one an- 
other. The most curious observations in the report are, however, 
as follows: ‘It has been found that under certain, but frequently 
recurring, conditions the two opposite sides of a valley move in 
opposite directions at the same time. On bright, fine days the in- 
clinations of the sides of a valley decrease. At night they in- 
crease. A valley may, therefore, be supposed to open and close. 
These conclusions, which do not necessarily apply to all valleys, 
are based on observations taken in two very different localities. 
The first were made in Tokyo, Japan, by means of horizontal 
pendulums giving continuous photographic records, installed on 
the two sides of a valley cut in alluvium. The phenomena may 
be due to the general warping of a district under the influence of 
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solar radiation, orto the differential effects of loading and unload- 
ing of portions of the same. During the day the sides of a valley 
covered with vegetation lose load by evaporation and transpira- 
tion; and, therefore, underground drainage, tending to carry a 
water-load to the bottom: of a valley, is reduced. At night, with 
the cessation of these processes, the load at the bottom ofa valley 
is increased.. At that time streams and certain wells carry their 
greatest quantity of water. It is, therefore, at night that a valley 
may be expected to sag downward, a suggestion that finds sup- 
port in the observation that during wet weather, when we see 
streams in flood, the sides of the bounding valley approach each 
other in a marked manner. The conclusion is that as the world 
turns before the sun its surface is measurably smoothed, while at 
night the frecklings on its face are measurably increased.’” 


TRYING TO IMPROVE THE HUMAN RACE. 


HAT the human race may be improved by any system of 

breeding is denied by an editorial writer in American Medi- 

cine (Philadelphia, September), who looks askance on the so- 

called science of “ eugenics,” about which there has been so much 
recent talk. He writes: 


“The idea has been advanced that we can breed up a race of 
superior men in the same way that Luther Burbank is creating 
such wonderful plants. Of course we can. He simply raises 
100,000 plants, finds among them one or two with the proper 
variations, saves these two and destroys all the rest. We 
can do the same. Let us examine all the children in each con- 
gressional district—about 100,000 more or less—select the two we 
consider the best, and hang all the rest. It is simplicity itself, 
but there is one slight difficulty. Burbank’s plants have no voice 
in the matter, but every human father has a vote on this proposi- 
tion, and will decide that his type is the best and the other chil- 
dren should be—so the system itself will be—hung up. All this 
nonsense about eugenics will cease when the silly season is over. 

“Stirpiculture is a most accurate and scientific process as ap- 
plied to domestic animals, and the more it is investigated the bet- 
ter. Yet, here, too, there is not the slightest chance of applying it 
toman. The stock-breeder selects for his purpose only a few of 
the thousands born, and sterilizes the others, or keeps them from 
breeding, or kills them. As we have before explained, he usually 
emphasizes one trait, like speed in the horse or wool in the sheep, 
at the expense of all other characters. If we could try the same 
methods we would only succeed in breeding types of men noted 
for one character—say, muscularity without sense, or brains with- 
out physique. We do not know what types could survive in the 
future environment civilization is building up, and the types we 
produced might not be suitable at all. Future man will be as 
different fram us as we differ from the cave man, and nature will 
attend to the matter without any suggestions from us. She will 
simply destroy the unsuitable.” 


The writer alludes to the commission to study heredity, recently 
formed by the American Breeders’ Association under the initiative 
of its secretary, W. M. Hays, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
and urges that, as a vital matter to the human race, their investiga- 
tions should be given the widest publicity. He says: 


“They are evidently not impressed with the ill-considered sug- 
gestions about eugenics, because they are well aware that young 
folks will continue to select their own life partners in obedience to 
an instinct which we do not pretend to understand. The only 
thing we do know is the fact that human animals, like lower ani- 
mals, tend to select partners somewhat different from themselves, 
probably because of an inherited tendency to keep the species 
nearer the average. Aberrant types perish, so that the desire to 
magnify traits, as the stock-breeders do, is distinctly unnatural. 

“ The cause of variations will naturally be the main point to in- 
vestigate, for if stock-breeders can tell what causes desirable traits 
to appear, they have the situation in their grasp. They can leave 
to the biologists to discover why the offspring do as the parents 
did in like environments—indeed that seems to be a necessary re- 
sult of the fact that the offspring is merely a budded-off piece of 
the parent. What physicians want to know is why children differ 
from parents and why certain defects and diseases appear. The 
trend—perhaps too much the trend—of modern thought is in the 
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direction of searching for the causes -in an unwholesome envi ' 
ment.’ Every bad result must. have a cause, which ini ht ME pei 
moved to prevent future cases. ; oh OR ee 

“ Bad offspring usually die off, if not early, at least ina PRs 
tion or two. Consequently the present criminal class will oe 
leave many descendants. More than half of them are children oe 
respectable parents. The criminals of the year 1925 Or 1930 ar 
now being born in respectable households. It is our duty to find 
out why they will not grow into good citizens and why we can not 
compel normal development. That is the only practical eugenics 
and it will surely become a possibility in the future, so that one 
generation will not suffer for the ignorant sins of the previous one 
Every study in heredity and its perversions is a step in cleaning 
the human race. To only that extent can we uplift the race 
People will marry whom they select and not whom society selects. 
so let us accept the inevitable and teach them how to raise good 
offspring, from which nature can select the proper types. If part 
of the money now spent on children’s hospitals could be devoted 
to finding out the causes of their illnesses and deformities, per- 
haps we might so far prevent them that we would not need so 
many hospitals forthem.. Every encouragement, therefore, should 
be given to this new commission on heredity, for every discovery 
it makes takes us a step nearer to the prevention of human dis- 
eases and deformities.” 


SIMPLE AUTOMATIC TRAIN-CONTROL. 


TTENTION is called in 7he Daily Consular and Trade 

Reports (Washington, September 22) by Consul J. L. Grif- 

fith, of Liverpool, to a system of arresting trains automatically 

that has been in use on a portion of the North Staffordshire Rail- 
way for about two years. He writes: 


“ The officials of the company were so pleased with the efficiency 
of the system that they determined recently to test it in a larger 
way by placing it in service at one of their most important junc- 
tion points where the traffic is unusually heavy. Representatives 
of several of the leading railways in England were present at this 
test, and expressed great satisfaction with the result. Whenever 
it is prudent, on account of a dangerous curve, such as caused the 
recent disaster at Salisbury, or for any other reason, to reduce 
permanently the speed of trains, it is claimed that this can be 
automatically accomplished so that the safety of passengers will 
not be jeopardized by careless or reckless engineers.” 


The following description of the invention is quoted by Mr. 
Griffith from the Liverpool Post and Mercury: 


“The system, of which Mr. Thomas E. Raymond Phillips, of 
Liverpool, is the inventor, is remarkable for its ingenuity and sim- 
plicity. Its most commending merit is its reliability. 

“For a long time asystem of signaling has been almost univer- 
sally in use which repeats in the signal-cabin the condition of the 
signals which are controlled from that cabin. So many signals 
are not visible from the cabins from which they are operated that 
the value of ‘this safeguard is quite obvious. The Raymond 
Phillips invention carries this principle a further stage, and 
achieves an even more notable and important precaution by re- 
peating the state of the signals not only in the signal-box but also 
in the cab of the locomotive, and so insures that the driver shall 
at all times have a clear view of the condition of the signals gov- 
erning the road over which his engine is to run.” 


This, we are told, is accomplished by means of miniature sema- 
phores in the cab of the locomotive, operated by levers so ar- 
ranged as to strike “trippers” at the proper place on the track. 
The trippers are electrically connected with the signal, and when 
it stands at “danger” they rise into a position where the levers 
will Strike them, thus faithfully reproducing the danger signal in 
the cab. To resume the quofagion : 


“ But that is notall. Sho! the driver for any reason disregard 
the signal, his train is automatically pulled up quite independently 
of his own operations, and simultaneously a warning note is 
sounded by a horn on the locomotive, so that he is warned of his 
position both by visual and audible signals. At the same moment 
the signalman is warned of ‘the irregularity by means of a special 
repeater fitted in the signal-box, and an alarm-bell is set going 
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and continues ringing until he acknowledges it by pressing a 
plunger in the repeater. ‘S eats 

“Jn actual operation’all this is very much simpler than perhaps 
' appears from the description. So easily and ‘with such prompt 
response does’ every part of the apparatus work that the probabil- 
ity of any portion of it being’ thrown out of gear is, to say the least 
of it, exceedingly remote. But in the event of such a contingency 
occurring, either from accidental breakage or deliberate tamper- 
ing, the mishap can scarcely be attended: with any element of 
danger. Complete provision is: made for a contretemps of that 
sort. The immediate effect of the failure of any part of the ap- 
paratus to’ fulfil its appointed task would be that both the driver 
and signalman would be warned, and the line upon which the ac- 
cident occurred would be blocked. If the tripper mechanism, for 
instance, were to be put out of action, the signalman would be 
given instant warning—a disk would fall on the repeater in front 
of him disclosing the words ‘Out of order,’ and at the same time 
an alarm-bell would ring. Moreover, if any breakage should take 
place, its’ rectification would be a matter of very little time and 
very little trouble, as all parts of the system are interchangeable. 
Breakages, indeed, would be very rare, judged by the working of 
the system up to the present. For nearly two years the Phillips 
Syndicate have had a locomotive fitted up with their apparatus, 
and altho it has been in constant use there has been no occasion 
to replace a striking lever, and every part of the mechanism is still 
in first-class order.” 


WEIGHING A CROWD. 


N designing structures of all kinds to be used by men and 
women it is necessary to provide for the possibility of 
crowding and so to make floors and their supports much stronger 
than they would have to 
be in normal conditions. 
What is the maximum 
‘crowd for which provis- 
ion should be made, and 
what is the weight of such 
a crowd per square foot? 
The writer of an article 
on “The Weight of a 
Crowd,” in Engineering 
(London, September 21), 
tells us that this weight 
has generally been under- 
estimated, as is shown 
by recent experiments. 
The prevalent custom 
has been to accept as a basis the recommmendation of Trautwine, 
to consider 80 pounds per square foot as the maximum weight and 
to allow 20 pounds more as a margin of safety. Says the writer: 





FIG. I.—100 POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT. 


“ As a substantiation of his theory, Trautwine refers to the fact 
that, in a practical test, Mr. Nash, the architect of’ Buckingham 
Palace, wedged as closely together as possible a group of men 
within an area of 20 feet diameter, the last man admitted being 
lowered down from above. In this extreme case a result of 120 
pounds per square foot was obtained. . 

“That the latter, however, is by no means the ‘maximum that 
can be obtained is shown by the result attained by Mr. Stoney, 
who obtained a load of 147.4 pounds per square foot (an excess of 
37-4 pounds over Mr. Nash’s result) by packing fifty-eight Irish 
laborors, each of an average weight of 145 pounds, within a space 
of 57 square feet. Yei Mr. Stoney’s high figure is by no means 
the limit, as Mr. Lewis Johnson, professor of engineering at 
Harvard University, has substantially shown, as the result of pro- 
longed and continuous experiments . . . with men selected from 
among his own engineering pupils at the university. . . . The re- 

‘sults obtained were somewhat startling, and proved the fallacy of 
the generally accepted ideas in a conclusive manner. The maxi- 
mum result obtained showed that by crowding 67 men, averaging 
151.5 pounds each in weight, within a space of 64 square feet, a 
maximum result of 156.9 pounds per square foot was obtained.” 


Discussion of these results and denial of their validity by some 


authorities, altho they 
wére practically. .con- 
firmed in many instances, 
led Professor Johnson ‘to 
repeat his measurements. 
In the course of this sec- 
ond series he took the 
photographs shown here- 
with. To quote again: 


“For the purposes of 
the tests, a wooden com- 
partment, or pen, having 
internal dimensions of 6 
feet by 6 feet, was con- 
structed. This box was 
placed on the ground, 
and braced securely to the walls of the building for strengthening 
it against internal pressure. This latter was considerable when 
from thirty to forty men were packed within, especially when it 
happened that they took a long breath simultaneously. The pen 
was entered by a gate opening outward at the right, and this was 
further supported, when closed, and with the maximum crowd 
within, by a heavy wooden locking-bar. Above this compartment 
and mounted on a scaffold was a camera, the lens of which 
pointed vertically downward ; while for purposes of facilitating 
counting, and in order to be identifiable, as a check upon the 
records, the men within were requested to look upward while the 
photograph was being taken. 

“Various photographs were taken at different degrees of com- 
pactness, and it will be seen from the titles beneath each illustra- 
tion that the load of 40 pounds per square foot is easily exceeded. 
. . . In another of these tests, to demonstrate the fact that a 
weight of 40 pounds per square foot is by no means an unusual 
weight to be imposed upon a floor, five men were photographed 
within an alcove of 16 square feet. In this area the average weight 
of each man was 133.8 pounds, which is by no means abnormal ; 
and yet the load imposed upon the floor averaged 41.8 pounds. 
Had one man been withdrawn, and the average weight of the four 
remaining been raised to 160 pounds, the requisite 40 pounds 
weight per square foot would have been obtained without the 
slightest tendency toward crowding. 

“In these experiments the men were permitted to stand as they 
thought fit, and facing in all directions, but there was not the 
slightest crushing. Under the same conditions more men were 
crowded within the pen, ranging from twenty, averaging 150.7 
pounds; twenty-four men, averaging 150 pounds; twenty-eight 
men, averaging 167.7 pounds; and thirty-seven men, averaging 
150.1 pounds respectively, with the result that the load per square 
foot of flooring averaged 83.7 pounds, 100 pounds, 130.4 pounds, 
and 154.2 pounds per square foot respectively. In the last-named 
instance the pen was considerably crowded, but it was no worse 
than that of a jostling crowd often encountered endeavoring to 
enter a building or room, where the back portion is continually 
pressing those in front....... 

“Professor Johnson now resolved to obtain definite data con- 
cerning the weight of a packed crowd all facing in one direction, 
such as prevails within a theater or building, where all eyes are 
centered upon the object of attention, Under such circumstances 
considerably more people can be compressed within a confined 
area. In this instance 
especial care was taken 
to select some promi- 
nently tall men, to render 
the circumstance perfect- 
ly analogous. In this 
manner it was found pos- 
sible to squeeze forty 
men within the confined 
area Of 36 square feet, 
and an average weight 
of 176.4 pounds per 
square foot was recorded. 
This result was so aston- 
ishing to the investigator 
that he resolved to car- 
ry out another test upon 





FIG. 2.—154.2 POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT. 
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FIG, 3.—181 POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT, 
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identical lines, only with somewhat heavier men, the average be- 
ing raised to 163 pounds per occupant, giving a resultant load of 
181.3 pounds per square foot. This result is additionally remark- 
able from the fact that, tho tightly packed within the pen, the 
forty men experienced no serious signs of discomfort and could 
move their limbs with a little difficulty. Ina heavy crowd the 
wedging is far more accentuated; since so tightly packed is 
the mass that the moving of the hand or arm is impracticable, or, 
at any rate, dangerous to attempt. 

“It is evident, however, that altho such a stress is an extreme 
occurrence, yet there are many occasions when analogous condi- 
tions prevail every day, such as the crushes that are encountered 
at the entrances to theaters, massed sightseers viewing a spectac- 
ular procession, and on platforms of railway-stations, especially 
during the early morning and evening. But, altho such a high 
load is somewhat rare, it is evident from the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s investigations that a weight of, at any rate, 140 
pounds per square foot is quite feasible where there are throngs 
of people; while a load of 80 pounds per square foot is quite com- 
mon in buildings and private houses where social gatherings are 
frequent, and that a maximum of 40 pounds or 45 pounds is far 
short of what actually does prevail.” 





THE UNFORTUNATE SHIP’S DOCTOR. 


HE charge is made by a writer in Zhe Hospital (London, 

September 15) that the invalid aboard ship can never count 

on securing the services of an experienced seagoing practitioner, 

because ship’s doctors are ordinarily ill paid, while the acceptance 
of the post involves loss of self-respect. He says: 


“Itis the common practise of steamship companies to engage 
newly qualified youths at a ridiculously low salary, who are anx- 
ious for free travel round the world, to mend their broken health 
after the arduous labors of student life and the unkindnesses of 
hardened examiners. Sometimesaman is appointed whose health 
has threatened to give way, and whose friends think he will be 
benefited bya seavoyage. Others towhom our sympathies freely 
extend are compelled through stress of res angusta domi to ac- 
cept such invidious positions as a means of earning a livelihood— 
a scanty livelihood at the best—often obtained not only at great 
physical disadvantage, but with an irreparable loss of professional 
dignity. The emoluments amount to £10 per month or there- 
abouts, with access to the saloon at meal-times, and the use of a 
cabin to sleepin. We have known the doctor in one vessel be- 
longing to a well-known company actually having his quarters and 
state cabin forward among the crew. Even in vessels where ac- 
commodation for the doctor is of a higher character, the company 
sub-let the services of the practitioner as part of the value they 
give in return for passage money. This is unfair, not only to the 
medical officer, but to the passengers, and it is highly improper 
that a doctor, a gentleman and a scholar, a member of a profes- 
sion in which dignity and good feeling are a part of its stock in 
trade, should be compelled to look for an augmentation of his in- 
come by way of tips or gratuities much in the same way as if he 
were a bedroom steward or a pantry boy. Gentlemen must be 
humiliated by this process, and many patients are prevented from 
taking advantage of a medical man’s services and advice on this 
account. Steamship companies doubtless know their own busi- 
ness best, but we think it would be to their interest as well as to 
the interest of the public if things medical on board ship were 
ordered differently.” 





Inferiority of Artificial Silk.— Recent experiments 
made to compare various kinds of artificial silk with the real arti- 
cle are reported in the Bulletin of the French Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milan, Italy. According to an abstract in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, August 25), they make it clear that cellulose 
silk, as made and sold at present, can not seriously compete with 
real silk. Says the Revue: 


“The principal intrinsic and apparent qualities of natural silk 
are: fineness, elasticity, softness, strength, flexibility, weight, and 
ductility. In the tissues of artificial silk, on the contrary, the 
types are not constant, and experiments show that this silk is 
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much less strong and has less elasticity than the natural article. 
It lasts less than half as long as natural silk, the filaments becom. 
ing too thin with time and breaking easily, which makes the fabric 
weak. Textile fabrics of artificial silk have also the great fault 
that they are injured by exposure to moisture or by contact with 
only a few drops of water. Their use, therefore, in the fabrica- 
tion of articles now usually made of natural silk will probably be 
always limited.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DiGgsr, 





IS ECONOMICS A SCIENCE? 


REPLY to accusations that political economy is not entitled 

to rank as a science, with astronomy, physics, or chemistry, 

is made by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, in a recent address, 

printed in full in Sczence (New York, August 31). Professor 

Fisher calls attention to the fact that the historical and the scien- 

tific features of economic problems are often confounded. He 
says: 


“Those who maintain that economics is not and never can be a 
true science base their contention on the fact that social phenom- 
ena are not constant, ‘like,’ they say, ‘the phenomena of astron- 
omy or physics,’ but differ widely at different times and under 
different circumstances. They point out that the determination 
of prices under modern free competition is quite different from 
their determination under the medieval system of custom and 
status; that the remuneration of labor depends on what are the 
historical and legal institutions with respect to slavery, labor leg- 
islation, etc.; that the economic phenomena of to-day are not 
comparable with those of the times of the Greeks and Romans, 
nor are the phenomena in America comparable with those in 
Russia. 

“To one who is familiar with the spirit of science, however, 
these variations, so far from being objections, are really confirma- 
tions of the theory that economics isa science. For in all science 
itis fundamentally true that phenomena will ‘differ according to 
circumstances,’ and the office of the scientist is simply and solely. 
to find out under what circumstances one set of phenomena will 
occur, and under what circumstances another set will occur. We 
could harldy claim that hydrostatics is not ascience for the reason 
that in a mountain lake water is found to be stationary and ata 
level, whereas at Niagara it is found to be in motion and passing 
from one level to another; that whereas the water in a mill-race 
passes in a downward direction, the water which we draw in our 
houses moves through the pipes upward ; that whereas, by means of 
a siphon, water may be induced to flow out of a receptacle, it 
will, in an ordinary tub, remain inert. The whole science of hy- 
drostatics has developed as a consequence of the persistent effort 
to unravel these puzzles, and to-day we know nct only that under 
different circumstances water will act in different ways, but we 
can formulate what are the precise conditions under which it will 
act in each separate manner....... 

“The formula of science, as Newcomb points out, is always 
conditional—if 4 is true,then Bis true. The formula of history, 
on the other hand, is unconditional—simply, B is true. 

“ If economics isa science, its truths must be conditional. Thus, 
the incidence of a tax on ground-rent will lower the value of land, 
provided there are no counteracting causes. This does not assert 
that actually, after such a tax, the value of the land will fall, for 
in the mean time some opposing cause may have intervened, such 
as the discovery of an oil-well. Again, an increase of the quan- 
tity of circulating medium will raise prices proportionately, pro- 
vided the velocity of circulation and the volume of business trans- 
actions remain the same. This ‘quantity theory’ does not assert 
that prices do rise after every increase in the quantity of money; 
and those who thus interpret it are guilty of the confusion already 
noted between conditional and unconditional truth—in other words, 
between a scientific law and a historical fact.” 


Confusion between historical and scientific truth is especially 
common, the writer asserts, in the German historical school of 
economics. Its followers, he says, fail to recognize Bacon’s dis- 
tinction between what he calls the popular and the inductive 
method, or what John Rae first named the systematic and the scien- 
tific. “System” consists in classifying phenomena; “science” 
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consists-in discovering the laws to which they conform. Professor 
Fisher goes on to say: 


« Many studies which are now scientific had their origin in what 
was originally systematic. The predecessors of the modern phys- 
icists classified bodies into ‘light’ and ‘heavy.’ Iron, they main- 
tained, is heavy and therefore falls; fire is not heavy, and there- 
fore rises. How different is this obsolete method of treating the 
subject from our modern analytic notion of gravity, or rate of in- 
crease of velocity, by means of which are explained both the fall- 
ing of iron and the rising of ‘fire.’ 

“Similarly, the prototype of biology was ‘natural history,’ and 
consisted chiefly in the mere classification of animals and plants 
jnto species, genera, etc. Modern biology has supplanted such 
elaborate classification by introducing, through Darwin, the analyti- 
cal ideas of heredity, variation, and selection, and in this way the 
descriptive study of natural history has been converted into the 
true science of biology. 

“The same evolution which has been outlined in physical and 
biological science is doubtless taking place in economic science. 
Yet it must be confessed that few have yet mastered the distinc- 
tion between a general fact and a scientific law. When we hear 
it stated as fundamental in political economy that skilled labor is 
better paid than unskilled, it is clear that this is merely a general 
rule and not a necessary law. The single fact that certain seam- 
stresses, tho skilled, are ill paid, is sufficient to disprove the state- 
ment as a necessary law, tho it does not affect it as a general fact. 

“The historical school justly complains of the superficial char- 
acter of the theories which have been sometimes offered. This 
objection holds, however, not against theory as such, but against 
false theories ; and herein lies the virtue of Bacon’s method. 
The inductive method, by which any theory of phenomena must 
be checked by reference to actual historical fact, thus forms the 
means of distinguishing between truth and falsity. Rejecting 
false theories is quite different from rejecting all theories.” 


When the distinction between scientific and historical truth is 
fully realized, Professor Fisher thinks, economics will make more 
rapid progress, because investigators will be able to separate, in 
their study of such topics as the tariff, insurance, or trusts, the 
historical from the purely scientific features of the problem. 
Faijure to make this discrimination has done damage more than 
once, especially in hasty and ill-considered economic legislation. 
Professor Fisher concludes: 


“Experience of this kind . . . serves as a warning that we 
should know something of economic science before venturing to 
tamper with economic conditions. The men who need this warn- 
ing most of all are those who despise all ‘theories’ and call them- 
selves ‘practical.’ It is they who legislate a method one day, 
and have to repeal it the next. A /ruly practical man can predict 
how a measure will work, and his power so to do requires not 
only what is called ‘practical,’ but also what is called ‘theoretical,’ 
knowledge; a knowledge, in short, not only of Azstory, but of 
science.” 





Uselessness of Petty Navies.—lIn an article on the 
minor navies of the world, a writer in Ezgineering (London, Sep- 
tember 7) has the following to say of such countries as Belgium, 
Cambodia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, Haiti, Mo- 
rocco, Mexico, Persia, Peru, Santo Domingo, San Salvador, Sara- 
wak, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Zanzibar, which possess vessels of 
a nominally warlike character, flying the flags belonging to these 
States, but none of them of the smallest value: 


“ Altho these minor navies exist, it would seem somewhat prob- 
lematical if they will continue to do so in the future ; more and 
more, as time goes on, does the power of the purse assert itself in 
maritime affairs; at sea as well as on shore the wholesale man 
seems destined to oust or to gobble up the retail dealer; the small 
man in any walk of life at the present time seems in danger of 
absolute extinction, and, as with commerce, so it is with arma- 
ments, Powers like Spain, Holland, Brazil, or Chile may own 
men-of-war which are comparatively modern, and consequently 
useful; but as time goes on the life of war-ships seems to shorten 
more and more, and the constructive marvel of a decade ago is 
hopelessly declass¢ to-day. Estimates for new construction have 


to be faced by the great Powers in that struggle for existence 
which is leading them no man knows whither; but so great is the 
burden, so appallingly does expense mount up nowadays in the 
building of even moderate-sized cruisers, that it is very doubtful 
if the minor Powers will be able to face the taxation necessary for 
the upkeep of their fleets. It may be that national pride will 
nerve them for the making of the sacrifice; but even if made, it is 
hard to see of what value it will be, when it is remembered that the 
struggle is unceasing and year by year more costly ; the common- 
sense of the matter would appear to be that, as that nation is said 
to be happy which has no history, it would be better to give up 
attempting to mike it by futile expenditure upon naval arma- 
ments.” 





FATNESS DUE TO DISEASE. 


HAT extreme obesity is abnormal is generally recognized, 
but that it may be due to poisons, both organic and inor- 
ganic, is not so commonly known. This fact seems now fully es- 
tablished by recent experiments. It has long been noticed that 
some people may live a life of ease and eat largely without becom- 
ing stout, while others grow fat on hard work and short commons. 
It is possible, also, to relieve many of the inconveniences of obes- 
ity without reducing flesh. These facts are all explicable on the 
new theory that fatness may be a result, or at least an accompani- 
ment, of toxic action of one kind or another. Says a contributor 
to Cosmos (Paris), writing on “ Toxic Obesity ”: 


“The troubles of very fat persons, especially their shortness of 
breath, are of toxic nature. As their organism is unfitted to con- 
sume the fat that it accumulates, it ought also to oxidize incom- 
pletely and eliminate badly the normal toxins and perhaps form 
them too abundantly. A proper regimen, which may improve 
their health without always making them thinner, may facilitate 
the destruction or elimination of these toxins. This hypothesis 
was published by Lagrange in a work that appeared in 1903—‘ The 
Treatment of Affections of the Heart by Exercise and Move- 
ment.’ Recent investigations have justified it. Paul Carnot has 
cited examples of various maladies, even of certain forms of 
tuberculosis, that accompany obesity, and he has succeeded in 
producing it experimentally in animals by inoculation with micro- 
bian toxins. 

“Following injections of cultures of bacilli . . . he obtained 
sometimes increases of weight up to 1oo per cent. ... After 
death the organs were found to be surcharged with fat. Dr. 
Romme remarks in an interesting study (‘Tuberculosis and Toxic 
Obesity’ in La Presse Médicale, July 25) . . . that other toxins 
besides the microbian ones are able to induce the formation of 
fat. We know, of course, that alcohol, arsenic, and phosphorus 
may cause obesity, and Carnot has been able to produce it with 
such substances as lead, strychnin, and morphin. In one experi- 
ment, for example, a rabbit of 450 grams’ weight, treated with a 
preparation of lead, weighed 610 grams after one month, 700 after 
two months, 825 after three, and 950 after six. 

“These experiments show clearly the toxic origin of certain 
forms of obesity. All maladies do not cause leanness, and some 
induce flesh, bringing on what is commonly and rightly regarded 
as abnormal or diseased obesity.”—7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“‘THE recent Grand Prix automobile races in France introduced to the world 
a new invention—the detachable rim,” says The Technical World Magazine 
(Chicago). ‘“‘ The merit of this novelty is said to lie more in its labor-saving than 
in its time-saving qualities. This fact is of considerable moment to the autoist, 
however, when one considers the hard work experienced by him in replacing his 
tire by the old method. The detachable rim is flanged in the ordinary way. 
Near the outer edge of the rim six projecting ears are riveted. On the wheel 
itself six bolts project. Bolts and ears interlock. In order to inflate the tire 
it must first be dismounted.” * 

‘‘CATERPILLAR fever is contracted by many in rural districts, ’’ says The Medi, 
cal Times, quoting the London Mail. ‘‘There is often an epidemic of ‘cater. 
pillar rash,’ characterized by intense itching of the palms and sometimes of the 
face, with vesicles which, when they occur about the eyes, obstruct vision. 
Prophylaxis requires that caterpillars be left severely alone. The ‘palmar 
worm,’ for instance, the hairy caterpillar of the gold-tail moth, one of the com- 
monest and most beautiful objects in the country at midsummer, passes from 
hand to hand. It leaves a few of its loosely attached hairs upon the palm; and 
an urticaria results, in the opinion of English rural physicians.” 
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“Social Democrats and other “ 
: ‘ported to the Government.” 


THE RELIGIOUS: WORLD. 


* GAINS AND LOSSES OF THE PROTESTANT 
AND CATHOLIC CHURCHES IN 
- GERMANY... 


Gérsvany, State and Chureh are united, and as a consequence © 


N 
I ‘every body i is “barn into” some church. All changes.in éccle- 


siastical affiliation. or, the total séverance of all church relations, 
as this: is. being done’ on quite an extensive scale at present by the 
advanced” thinkers, must. be»re-_‘hurg; nd conversions to’ ‘Catholicism have taken’ place agen 


: years, -but i in no State or. year were there.no. conversions from. the 


. the. most. coneplete and. reliable church. year-book,.. the: well- 


“knowa * * Jahrbuch,” 


* complete survey of the gains ‘arid losses of the Protestant and: the 


Catholic: chutches” in the land of ‘Luther, which show the. “note: 
worthy fact that, at»present, as has. been the case for decades, ‘the ee 


number ‘of- conversions. from the Roman Catholic. Church *to the 
Protestant. vastly outnumber those who have gone from the latter 
to the former. Indeed, we learn that from the year 1890 to 1904 
no. fewer than 75,978 members of the Catholic Church in Germany 
have become Protestants, while only 10,054 have gone from Prot- 
estantism to the Catholic communion. From Austria it is re- 
ported as something phenomenal that 75,000 Catholics have be- 
come Protestants in half a decade. 

Pastor Schneider has published a concise summary of the grand 
total from the different States of Germany in the following lists: 


‘ 


Conversions to Conversions to Conversions to Conversions to 


Year. Protestantism Catholicism Year Protestantism Catholicism 
1890 3,105 554 | 1898 5,176 699 
1891 3,202 442 | 1899 5,546 660 
1892 3,342 550 | 1900 6,143 701 
1893 3:532 598 | 1901 6,895 730 
1894 3,821 659 | 1902 7,073 827 
1895 3,895 588 | 1903 7.615 848 
1896 4,308 664 | 1904 7:798 809 
1897 4,469 705 | 


In commenting on these figures the Protestant journals, as, for 
example, the Chronik der Christlichen Welt (No. 36), draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the increase in the Protestant columns in these 
fifteen years has been notably larger than that in the Catholic. 
Various reasons are assigned for the disproportional figures of 
the two churches. The Protestants account for their success 
on the theory that their church will naturally attract thinking and 
spiritually minded people, and are convinced that the relative 
proportion of converts in their favor will increase as intelligence, 
culture, and piety advance. Catholic journals, on the other hand, 
express doubt as to the correctness even of these official figures, 
claiming that many conversions to their church are not reported. 
They blame their losses generally on “mixed marriages,” Z.¢., 


marriages between Protestants and Catholics, as experience has © 


shown that the premarital promises exacted by the Catholic- 
Church authorities, to the effect that children born from such 
wedlock must be reared in the Catholic faith, are seldom real- 
ized. The losses of the Catholic churches through such marriages 
are phenomenal, as can be statistically shown, at least in Prussia. 
The best that the church authorities can achieve, we are told, is 
to have the boys in a family reared in the religion of the father 
and the girls in that of the mother, This state of affairs exists in 


thousands of German families. 


. The.“ Jahrbuch” further draws attention to the remarkable fact 
that not only in the Empire as a whole, but in each and every divis- 
ion of Germany, the Protestants have been gaining from the Cath- 
olics more than the latter from the former. This was not the case 
formerly, at least in the leading Catholic State of the empire, Ba- 


varia, where in 1894 the figures were 133 and 155 in favor of the 


Catholics, and in 1895 they were 136 and 163. But in 1896 the 
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~ scales. turned, and. the: latest reports credit: the Protestants with 


‘only 10. Catholic ‘gains. 


On the basis of these official’ Statistics, 
¥ Pastor, F.W: “Schneider, of Elberfeld,. who’ annually publishes: 
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294 converts ‘from Catholicism, and the latter. with, only 4 9-ftom 
the Protestant Chureh.- Even in the Catholic * Reichstande, wd e., 
Alsace and -Lorraine, the data for 1904 were 116. sere) 
Relatively and. proportionally the g 

are’ much’ ereate, in Prussia than i in any other | Liat of the: <a 
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_THE GENERAL OF THE Jesuits. ry 


‘ESPATCHES quoted i in thase pages on September’ 22 digoke 
of Father Francis Xavier Wernz, the new general of ‘the 
Society of Jesus, as a man imbued with the modern spirit. and 
progressive. ideas. . On the other. hand, a ‘correspondent ‘of the 
Leipsic Meuste Nachrichten, who claims to have been a pupil of 
Father Wernz’s in the early eighties, describes him as--reposing 
in the convictions and beliefs of the Middle Ages. So far. the 
Catholic press in this-country has given us little information about 
the new general. In the London Zaddet (Catholic), however, we 
read that “there is nothing of the diplomat or of the politician” 
about him; that “he is as straight, as honest, and as simple as 
a good religious should be” ; and that “ his life has hitherto been 
spent in the stedfast and faithful. performance of the trying task 
of training the young.” Of his honors and achievements we learn 
further : 


“He is consultor of the sacred congregations of the council, of 
the Holy Office, of extraordinary ecclesiastical affairs, and of the 
Index. In his capacity of consultor of the Roman congregations 
he has done work which has been well known and appreciated by 
specialists for years past. We may mention his ‘Votum in Colo- 
niensi,’ March 18, 1893, that ina similar case of December 14, 
1895, and the still more famous ‘In Parisiensi,’ April 1, 1898. 
These solutions of knotty questions of law, by their thoroughness 
and the inevitableness of their conclusions, remind one of the clas- 
sical dissertations of Benedict XIV., a canonist for whom Father 
Wernz has the highest esteem. In 1898 he began the publication 
of his monumental work, ‘Jus Decretalium.’ The fourth volume, 
treating of the law of marriage, appeared in 1904, and was at once 
greeted by learned reviewers as the best book yet written on the 
subject. Father Wernz is not content with stating and explain- 
ing the law. He knows that the modern learned world loves the 
historical treatment of scientific questions, and he indulges the 
taste of the day. It is needless to say that everywhere and always 
he shows himself a devoted son of the Catholic Church, and a 
valiant, and at the same time a prudent, defender of her rights and 
those of the Roman Pontiff.” 


The British Weekly (London), an undenominational Protestant 
paper, gives the following account of the despotic power conferred 
upon Father Wernz with his new office : 


“When the general has been elected it is for life, and he has 
powers lodged in his hands partly due to the original constitutions, 
and partly to special facilities and privileges conferred by various 
popes, which enormously exceed, as regards enactment and repeal 
of laws, as to restraint and dispensation, and both in kind and. de- 
gree, those wielded by the heads of any other communities. He 
alone nominates to practically every office in the society, and ap- 
points the superiors of all the houses and colleges. The vow of 


obedience is taken directly to him, and not, as in the older orders, 
to the rule as distinguished from the metre chief of the executive. 
The admission or dismissal of every member depends on:his abso- 
lute fiat, and by a simple provision for reports to him he holds in 
his hands the threads of the entire business of the society in its 
The general has thus the 


most mute and distant ramifications. 
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FIRST PICTURE OF THE NEW “BLACK POPE” TO REACH THIS COUNTRY. 


He is here seated in the midst. of the faculty of the Gregorian University at Rome, of which he was rector. Father Wernz is the second German to achieve the 
leadership of the Society of Jesus. 


powers of a commander-in-chief of an army in time of war, giving 
him the absolute disposal of all members of the society, in every 
place and for every purpose.” 

The London Guardian (Church of England) is amused by the 
sensationalism with which the popular press tried to invest the 
election of Father Wernz to the leadership of the Jesuits. To 
quote : 

“Indeed, while no sensible person would lightly pnderrate the 
influence of the great—it would not be too much to Say the heroic 
—society which has been the most energetic exponent of the faith 
of Rome since the Reformation, we find it somehow impoSsible 
to be very much concerned as to what the chief of that once- 
dreaded organization may be meditating against Protestantism in 
Austria or secularism in France. As to our own country, we can 
imagine thoughtful Jesuits wishing that the cheap popular press 
would not pat them on the back, write pictorial articles about their 
ceremonies, and generally express a benevolent interest in them 
absolutely untempered by awe. Far more complimentary in his 
way isthe Orangeman, who still regards the Black Pope as the 
deadliest enemy of British liberties,” ‘ 





Need of Doctrinal Sermons.—The reason ‘that so 
many of the younger generation in the “regiments of privilege and 


position”—lawyers, doctors, teachers, writers, and men of affairs ° 


—are not in closer sympathy and alliance with the church militant, 
asserts the Rev. George Hodges, is to be found in part in the de- 
cay of the doctrinal sermon. The remedy, he says, must be $@ught 
in the class-room of the seminary. “Do not be misled,” he Warns 
the students of the Berkeley Divinity School, in an address: now 
printed in the New York Churchman, “ by. any rumor to the effect 
that the congregation is weary of doctrinal: sermons.” To quote 
further: | 


“There was never a time when the doctrinal sermon was more 
welcome than it is at present, or more imperatively needed. It is 


true that men are impatient of dogmatic sermons. The dogmatic 


- sermon is based on the ground of authority, the doctrinal sermon 


is based on the ground of reason; that is the difference. No con- 
fidence in the grace of orders will persuade thoughtful persons of 
years and experience to listen with appreciation while young men 
in surplices tell them what they ought to believe, without telling 
them why they ought to believe it. People are eager for doctrinal 
preaching.” 


MORE CHURCH UNION IN CANADA. 


NOTHER indication of the reaction which appears to be ta- 
king place in the religious world against the increase of sects 
by subdivision comes. from the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
where last month the Baptists, Free Baptists,and United Baptists 
entered into an organic union. “It is noteworthy that this union 
has been effected with far less difficulty than was anticipated,” 
says The Watchman. (Baptist, Boston), which congratulates its 
Baptist friends of the Maritime Provinces on this evidence. of 
their freedom from prejudice and their devotion to the larger in- 
terests of the Kingdom of God.. It goes on to say: 


“This union movement, as might have been anticipated; is not 
likely to stop. A union of all the Baptist bodies in Canada is now 
being agitated and is received with great favor... A communica- 
tion was also sent to the Maritime United Baptist Convention from 
the annual meeting of the Disciples of Christ, asking for the ap- 
pointment of a delegation from the Baptists to attend their next 
meeting; to confer in regard to ‘a closer union and fellowship, with 
the ultimate object in view of merging ‘the two bodies into one 
united church.’ This request received a cordial response, and a 
committee of three was appointed to attend the next annual meet- 
ing of the Disciples. 


“A communication was also read from the executive committee ° 


of the union movement between Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Congregational churches, suggesting that the union might be broad 
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enough to include the Baptists andthe Anglicans also. The com 
munication asked that a delegation might be appointed by the con- 
vention to meet with the union committee at their next meeting, in 
December, 1906, to consider the matter. By motion the secretary 
was instructed to reply, ‘That the attitude honestly and conscien- 
tiously maintained, as we believe, by. the denominations repre- 
sented by your joint committee toward the tenets which distinguish 
Baptists and differentiate them from other . Protestant bodies, 
renders organic union impossible. We see no reason, however, 
why a union of a federal character should not be entered upon be- 
tween Baptists and all other Protestant communions, which would 
enable such communions to engage unitedly and heartily with Bap- 
tists"in all matters pertaining to missions, charitable enterprises, 
moraland other reforms, and in evangelistic effort, and we would 
be glad.at any time to meet with you and discuss with you propo- 
sals and methods looking to a union of this character.’ ” 





RELIGIOUS STATUS OF ENGLAND. 


HE influence of Father Vaughan and certain other public . 


censors has brought the English to a serious questioning of 
their religious life. Something of the nature of a symposium has 
been conducted by Zhe Daily Express, and both lay and clerical 
writers have answered the question, “ Are we becoming less re- 
ligious?” Thediscussion was started by a“ serious-minded writer ” 
who had returned from a ten-years’ residence in one of the colo- 
nies and was “greatly impressed” by “ the growing luxury, the wide- 
spread gambling, the increased strain of life, the broadened gap 
between the rich and the poor, the universal hurry, and the almost 
ferocious competition; but most of all . . . by the extraordinary 
growth of disregard for those religious considerations which, in 
my youth, counted for so much in English life.” 

The replies of a number of bishops confirm the view of the in- 
stigator of the symposium that England is less religious than it 
was ten years ago. Among the lay writers Sir A. Conan Doyle is 
more optimistic than his clerical associates. Judged by the stand- 
ard, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,” he thinks, “ England 
has enormously improved and is therefore more truly religious.” 
The tests of progress in true religion, by which he finds England 
not wanting, he says, are: 


“(1) Is there a kinder and broader view of such subjects, en- 
abling all men of all creeds to live in amity and charity? 

“(2) Are the criminal statistics better? 

“(3) Are the drink returns better, showing that man is acquir- 
ing greater animal self-control? 

“(4) Are the illegitimacy returns better, showing the same 
thing? 

“(5) Is there more reading, more demand for lectures, more 
interest in science, showing that the mind is gaining upon the 
body? 

“(6) Are the savings-bank returns better, showing thrift and 
self-denial? 

“(7) Are the trade returns better, showing greater industry and 
efficiency ? 

“(8) Are there more charitable institutions, and does man show 
more clearly his sense of duty toward the lower animals? 

“Such practical tests as these, which do actually for the most 
part show progress, are worth more than the ritual observances 
which may or may not go with a good life.” 


A summary of clerical replies is furnished by Zizgh¢ (London), 
a journal of psychical, occult, and mystical research. From this 
organ we learn that Bishop Wilberforce is almost alone among the 
clergy in showing the optimism of Dr. Doyle. He writes: 


“ A marked characteristic of the age is a genuine hunger for a 
high, noble, and rational conception of the Infinite Originator, 
called God, and side by side with this spiritual hunger there is a 
strenuous and ever-increasing activity on the part of the wealthier 
classes to ameliorate the condition of those less well off than 
themselves which has never been equaled in any previous genera- 
tion. I deny that true Christianity is declining.” 
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Bishop Wilkinson writes a long letter, says Light, “ threatening, 
us with numerous calamities, from ruined industries to the coming . 
of the German fleet. He rolls out long sentences about honoring , 
and despising God, but does not exactly tell us what is the matter, 
tho he does reprove England for its foolish boastings, ‘as if we. 
were the favorites of heaven,’ its conceited sense of security, and 
its betting, gambling, fraud, intemperance, immorality, disobe- 
dience to parents, and selfish luxury. ‘Father Vaughan’s denun- 
ciations,’ he says, ‘have not been one whit too strong.’” The 
Bishop of Bathurst thinks things are better in London than in 
Sydney “in relation to church attendance and observance of the | 
Lord’s Day.” Still, he adds, ‘‘ England in ten years is much richer 
and religion does not gain by the increase of wealth.” The Dean, 
of Ripon, “ always a little less clerical than the rest of the clergy,” 
maintains a philosophic calm in offering the “ bromidic” reflec- 
tion: “ We are in an age of transition, and such ages are always 
accompanied by certain undesirable movements.” “The Arch-_ 
deacon of Lewes believes that ‘excitement, devotion to worldly . 
pleasure, unbridled self-indulgence, have become characteristics, | 
recently more than ever, of the age we live in,’ and he suggests, . 
as the one remedy, the keeping of the Friday fast, ‘through the . 
grace of God the Holy Spirit, the best preparation for, at once, , 
our Sunday worship, and for enabling us to rise, yet more and 
more each week, into newness of life.” “Canon. Tetley laments 7 
that ‘the spirit of materialism is everywhere about us,’ and says 
that ‘the circumstances of the day have combined alike to bring 
tangible gain within the reach of men, and to lend an artificial and 
a false value to it’; but he also hopes for better things ‘when the 
existing miserable madness has passed.’ ” 





Protestant Colleges and Infidel Inmstructors.— 
None will deny, says Zhe Christian Advocate (New York), “the 
incongruity of a church’s attempting to maintain institutions of 
learning whose professors are agnostics, outright infidels, or the- 


_ osophists, which have no religious services and in no sense recog- 


nize Christianity or say anything about it in its curriculum, except 
as one of many religions to be discussed comparatively, as tho all 
were of strictly human origin.” That this condition of things, if 
not prevalent, is at least so far existent as to warrant a statement 
of the position Christian supporters of such institutions ought to 
take, seems to be the view of the editor of the leading weekly of 
the Methodist denomination, whose words we quote further: 


“If this be true, it would follow that if any institution estab- 
lished by Christian people were to reach that state where the re- 
ligious body that had established it should no longer have any 
effective control over the teaching and the spirit of the institution, 
when its trustees and faculty might all be members of other de- 
nominations or of none, and its president or faculty not be re- 
sponsible for the exerting of an unmistakable Christian influence 
over the students, there would be no controlling reason why such 
religious denomination or its individual members should continue 
the support of such an institution, either by recommendation, by 
the placing of their children, or by gifts or bequests. The intro- 
duction of this question is called for, for there are universities and 
colleges in Europe and in the United States which were founded 
by godly men who believed with all their hearts and minds in the 
union of learning and vital religion. They gradually drifted away 
from these landmarks, until now these institutions are hotbeds of 
irreligion. Among their professors are avowed atheists, and views 
are unreservedly taught which, in the minds of students who fol- 
low their teachers, will reduce Christianity to a level with all other. 
religions or consign it to the refuse-heaps of civilization. In this 
country, in several institutions not many years since avowedly and 
positively Christian, the drift is strong. 

“The temptation in institutions of learning is to imitate the suc- 
cessful, and when vast sums are given to institutions over which 
organized Christianity has no control, and withheld from those 
over which it has, the temptation to cut loose from their moorings 
is indeed strong.” 














LETTERS AND ART. 


THE SON OF SIR HENRY. 


R. HENRY B. IRVING'S first American appearance, 
M which took place in New York last week, naturally re- 
sulted in comparisons between his acting and that of his famous 
father. All the critics comment upon the striking points of physi- 
cal resemblance—which they regard as in some ways both an ad- 
vantage and a handicap—and many detect in his acting and his 
voice reflections of some of his father’s peculiar mannerisms. 
These resemblances, however, they attribute to heredity and not 
to conscious imitation. He is discussed as a promising candidate 
for that place of preeminence in the theatrical world lately left 
vacant by Sir Henry. Zhe Evening Post rec- 
ognizes “ his conspicuous but unripe ability,” . 
and adds that he has much to learn yet before 
he can hope to fill that place, but that “ there 
is no good reason, apparently, why he should 
not aspire to it.” Mr. Irving’s American 
abut has an added interest from the fact that 
he played Giovanni Malatesta in Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s “Paolo and Francesca,” a blank- 
verse tragedy by a poet who has been hailed as 
the recreator of the English classical drama. 

Altho upon his first entrance Mr.. Irving 
“was received with a“ tempest of applause,” 
the event as awhole failed to sweep the 
metropolitan critics off-their feet. Perhaps 
the most unqualified praise is that of Zhe 
Times, which asserts that “with the possi- 
ble exception of Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet 
there has been no such show of moving tragic 
acting from any of the newer generation of 
players—certainly no one of them has suc- 
ceeded more positively in enforcing respon- 
sive pity than did Mr. H. B. Irving, in the 
final scene of this tragedy of fate and blood.” 
“In both the play and the acting the note 
of authentic genius was conspicuously. lack- 
ing, but talent was present in the highest 
degree,” pronounces Zhe Sun. “In spite 
of its dramatic deficiencies,” says The 


World, the play was an intellectual treat eyebrows, and deep, gleaming eyes recall his 
illustrious father. As an actor he is intellec- ings impelled by the destiny of circum- 
tual, “ his personality is peculiarly and deeply 
interesting, and he speaks with a music of 
articulation whichis a refreshment and a 


such as is furnished but seldom by the New 
York stage. Mr. William Winter, writing in 
The Tribune, regrets that Mr. Irving did not delight.” 

‘select “a more novel, genial, and attractive 

subject than the ancient and gruesome story of Framncesca’s adul- 
tery and Wa/atesta’s murder” with which to associate his advent 
upon the American stage. This story of tragic love, to which 
Dante refers in his “ Divina Commedia,” was already familiar to 
‘our playgoing public through a blank-verse version by the late 
George H. Boker, first played in 1882 by Lawrence Barrett and 
afterward revived by Otis Skinner, and through D’Annunzio’s 
version presented by Madame Duse during her last tour in this 
‘country. But to return to Mr. Winter’s protest: 


“That theme has been copiously illustrated by multitudinous 
bards, romancers, and playwrights, and has been imposed upon 
various literary vehicles from the /erza rima of the celestial Dante 
to the cockney verses of Leigh Hunt and the spasmodic prose of 
Mr. Rapagnetta of the Annunciation; and it has become decid- 
edly tedious. The story, indeed, is as trite as that Poor Relation 
of whom Charles Lamb so playfully remarks that ‘the guests think 
they have seen him before.’ Seen him indeed they have. Two 
brothers, one handsome and attractive, the other deformed, elder- 
ly, and austere, love the same woman. Circumstances compel 
her marriage to the uncouth brother, while her affections are be- 





MR. HENRY B. IRVING. 
His low, prominent forehead, heavy black describes—and describes them, too, in much 
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stowed upon the handsome one. A criminal intimacy ensues be- 
tween the wife and her lover, and, when the betrayed husband 
discovers their treachery, he kills both of them. The ingredients 
of that hackneyed tale are love, jealousy, fear, anguish, remorse, 
hatred, rage, and murder. It always was a sorry conglomeration, 
and in the laborious lines of Mr. Stephen Phillips—a mechanical 
artificer of verse, whose writings sometimes exhibit rhetorical 
felicity, but not poetic inspiration—it is drearier than ever.” 


Of Mr. Irving’s acting the same critic says: 


“Resolute character, intellectual purpose, and a temperament 
that blends sensibility with satirical cynicism are the chief attri- 
butes revealed in the acting of Mr. H. B. Irving. He possesses 
the physical advantages of a thin, lithe figure, a strong, clear, but 
not very sympathetic voice, an expressive, handsome countenance 
—the eyes being remarkably fine—and a distinguished manner. 
His method is remarkable for clarity of de- 
sign and for the measured, propulsive move- 
ment of orderly execution. He has absolute 
repose; he takes plenty of time; and he con- 
ceals both the tension of nervous excitement 
and the mechanism of theatrical art. His 
performance has been carefully, even labor- 
iously planned, but it is smooth, fluent, and 
symmetrical, and it seems to be spontaneous. 
He is an expert and accomplished actor, 
within, apparently, a limited range—the range, 
namely, of analysis, singularity, morbid intro- 
spection, and the shifting phases of mental 
complexity. . . . He does not appeal to the 
heart.” 


Since Henry James's incisive comment on 
our national tendency toward a careless 
enunciation this question of diction seems 
to have held a place in the interest of the 
public. Zhe Herald remarks that “ the visit 
here of Mr. Irving and his London company 
would have been worth while if only for the 
sake of hearing their remarkably pure dic- 
tion.” The play itself, 7he Sum finds, is 
“distinctly less impressive acted than read.” 
To quote further: 


“The entire dramatis persone appear to 
have read their Dante not wisely but too 
well: ... . Paolo himself in the fated hour 
foresees the very tortures Dante so vividly 


the same language. Instead of human be- 


stance and passion, we have mere puppets 
of literature who fall into the prescribed atti- 
tudes self-consciously. .... Itis only in the 
last of the four acts that the might of this old 
story asserts itself. Then we see Francesca battling, with instinc- 
tive purity, against temptation—conquering at first, yet slowly be- 
coming enmeshed in the web of trivial circumstance and overmas- 
tering fate. From the opening of the action there is felt a highly 
dramatic suspense. This deepens to fear as the lovers fall unwill- 
ingly into each other’s arms, and rises to a blood-curdling cer- 
tainty as the form of A/a/atesta is seen swaying behind the curtain, 
and his hand appears to draw it back and disclose the tragic 
death of the lovers.” 


Of the actor we read: 


“Mr. Irving has the advantage—which is at the same time the 
disadvantage—of powerfully suggesting his illustrious father. His 
low, prominent forehead, heavy black eyebrows, and deep, gleam- 
ing eyes are almost identical. By a curious freak of chance the 
limp of Wa/atesta brought again before the footlights the paternal 
stride. But the lower face, tho prominent and impressive, is with- 
out the fine spiritual quality of: the elder Irving, and the whole 
form and being lack the indescribable distinction of genius. 

“ Over against this, however, the young man has sterling advan- 
tages. His form is athletic, erect, and virile, and he is quite with- 
out mannerism. His enunciation is pure, his voice rich, resonant, 
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and. powerful. Best of-all, he reads his lines with the finest dis- 
crimination. of emphasis and a sense of poetic rhythm at once 
subtle: and, salient. It has never been our fortune to hear noble 
verse more nobly rendered.” 





ANDERS ZORN, A GREAT SWEDISH ARTIST. 


ARIS, it appears from the foreign notes in our American art 
publications, was profoundly impressed with the beauty, 
versatility, and prodigious technical gifts revealed in a recent exhi- 
kition of works by Anders Zorn at the Durand-Ruel galleries. The 
exhibition, which represented the artist’s output for fifteen years, 
included paintings, etchings, drawings, water-colors, and sculp- 
tures in wood. Mr. Henri 
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appreciated. After that came new travels in Spain, Moroc ca 
and the East generally. : as 4 

“Zorn hardly began to paintat all in oils until 1887, on his teturn 
from these long pilgrimages. ‘Pécheur,” his first éssay, now.in 
the Luxembourg, was exhibited in 1888.” 


We read further that Zorn transcribes what he sees “ literally, 
instinctively, like a savage of highest ability.” Mr. Henry M arcel, 
in his preface to the catalog of the Zorn exhibition, writes : 


“Zorn is ever a peasant, with brawny arms fit to grasp sheer 
reality. He created for himself, almost immediately, a method 
extraordinary in its spontaneity and crdmerie [freedom]; he at- 
tacks his canvas right away with the brush without previous prep- 
aration with the chalk, the merest painted sketch giving him at 

most his tones and values, 








Frantz, writing of Zorn’s 
work in the current issue 
of The International Stu- 
dio (New York), dwells up- 
on his “very broad and 
powerful sense of color 
and absolute fidelity to na- 
ture”; the “extraordinary 
spontaneity of his meth- 
od”; and the remarkable 
revelation of personality, 
especially in his etchings. 
We learn also that his 
starting-point was sculp- 
ture, and are given the fol- 
lowing intimate glimpse of 
his first youthful impulses 
to develop his gift: 


“When quite young, 
Anders Zorn, the son of 
humble peasant folk, used 
to mind the flocks in the 
Dalecarlian forests ; and to 
while away his hours of 
solitude he would amuse 
himself by carving with his 
knife images of the ani- 
mals entrusted to his care. 
The artist himself recount- 
ed the story of his earliest 
artistic. efforts to Mr. Ar- 
mand Dayot, who has re- 
corded them in the form of 
an article. ‘To make my 
sculptures more lifelike,’ 
said Zorn, ‘I used to imi- 
tate antique statuary. by 
tinting my work. My pal- 
ette was the palm of my 
hand, and I made a mixture 








By courtesy of ‘* The International Studio.” 


- of bilberry juice and cer- 


tain coloring substances obtained from little wood-flowers. The 
first work I sold represented—an enraged cow! I received gen- 
erous payment for it,.in the shape of a sou and a little white 
loaf, from one of my friends, a shepherd. Even that day when 
the Duchesse d’Ossuna commissioned me to paint her portrait, my 
joy was not greater than when I received that sou and that little 
white loaf! 1 often return to look at my great woods and my dear 
Dalecarlian peasants in their fine, striking costumes ; and when I 
am among them—ever in their eyes the little shepherd boy of other 
days—I spend the happiest hours of my life. It was during one 
of those trips that I carved, in birchwood, as formerly, the bust 
of my old grandmother. ...... / 

“ Having thus received from nature his first impressions and his 
first counsel, Zorn entered the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in 
1877. After staying there four years he traveled throughout Eu- 
rope in order to study the principal galleries; then for several 
years he lived in London, where his work has always been greatly 





MR. AND MRS. ATHERTON CURTIS. 
From an etching by Anders Zorn, in the collection of A. Strélin, Paris. 


Should he happen to draw 
a complex movement, a 
difficult piece of foreshort- 
ening, the sketch, once 
grasped, is thrown aside, 
the pose being from that 
moment forth fixed in his 
brain, and away he goes, 
with furious dash, hacking 
out his forms in great 
rough stripes, yet with 
such accuracy of tone, with 
such absolute: exactness, 
that at a proper distance 
everything adapts itself, 
agrees, and melts into a 
delicious delicacy, into 
soft, light-kissed, quivering 
curves.” 
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As an etcher Mr. Frantz 
says of him: 


“In complexity of ar- 
rangement, in violent con- 
trasts of light and shade, 
Zorn resembles that master 
of masters — Rembrandt, 
but, at the same time, re- 
mains strictly and reso- 
lutely modern, inspired 
only by the spectacle of 
life as visible to his own 
eyes. 

“ The striking thing about 
these etchings is that they 
are powerfully and rapidly 
improvised direct from na- 
ture, and thereby give a 
very special impression of 
veracity. ... Indeed, Zorn 
hates to make his..models 
pose. He prefers to chat 
with them, and in the 
midst of the conversation 
to dash off the essential lines which will eventually serve to assist 
his prodigious memory. Then, when he is alone once more, and 
before the keenness of the impression has been blunted, he in- 
scribes in bold lines on the metal the complete. features of the 
model he has just quitted.:.He has already produced a goodly 
number of well-known plates, which are not far from being 
classic.” 











Gentlemen in Music.—The gentleman, we are told by Mr. 
Edward Algernon Baughan in his “Music and Musicians,” has 
invaded the field of English music with results not altogether 
beneficial to that art. The writer explains that the term “ gentle- 
man,” as he here uses it, means “a man who comes of good family 
—not necessarily rich or noble, but gentle—and has had the ordi- 
nary English gentleman’s education (a good public school, and, 
afterward, one of the universities).” It is only recently, says a 
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reviewer of Mr. Daughan’s book in 7he Evening Post, that Eng- 
lish. parents have ceased to speak of musicians as “ fiddler per- 
sons,” and have begun. to look on with equanimity while their sons 
become professors or composers of music, or players, or singers, 
This change of attitude, we are told, has not been for the good of 
music in England. Indeed, Mr. Baughan maintains that the “gen- 
tleman by birth and training is the last person who should be a 
musician ”—this because the ideals inculcated by a gentleman’s 
university training become defects when carried into music. Mr. 
Baughan’s point is thus restated by his reviewer: 

“Music is primarily a matter of feeling, while such a gentle- 
man’s whole education has had the aim and effect of suppressing 
emotion, or at least the manifestation of it; and the ideals of uni- 
formity and stoicism incul- ; 


Eliot. Now that I have seen 1 President Roosevelt it seeiiis’ to meé 
that this might have a most extraordinary effect in’ atteletatirig 
the reaction upon the people of America of the best ‘and least 
mercenary of their national thought. ‘Already hé: is exerting 
an immense influence in the advertisement of new ideas and 
ideals.” 


Of President Eliot he writes: 


“ He was the first man I had met who had any suggestion 6f ‘a 
force and quality that might stand up to and prevail ‘against the 
forces of acquisition and brute trading. He bore himself as tho 
something was behind him, unlike many other men I met who 
criticized abuses abusively or in the key of facetious despair. He 
had very much of that fine aristocratic quality one finds cropping 
up so frequently among Americans of old tradition, an aristocratic 

quality that is free from 








cated in him become a sec- 
ond nature in time. The 
gentleman musician ad- 
mires Bach, but strips him 
of his humanity, exaggera- 
ting his austerity, as he 
_does that of Brahms. He 
makes a fetish of the love 
of uniformity that has been 
implicated in him. ‘ The 
great fault of British music 
and British performers has 
been.a certain coldness and 
want of emotion ; and those 
very defects are precisely 
the merits. for which our 
universities strive.’ ” 





THE UNIVERSITY 
IN AMERICA’S 
FUTURE. 


HE “evident con- 
sciousness” of the 
American universities of 
the réle they have to play 
in America’s future is one 
of the impressions gained 
by a recent English visitor, 
Mr. H.G. Wells. This he 
has recorded in his “ Fu- 
ture of America,” now ap- 
pearing serially in Har- 
per's Weekly. The univer- 
sities, he avers, “seem to 
be pervaded by the con- 
structive spirit.” “They 
are intelligently antagonis- “py ccurtesy of * The International Stadio.” 
tic to lethargic and self- 
indulgent traditions, to dis- 
order and disorderly insti- 
tutions.” Harvard, both collectively and as it was represented 
in the person of President Eliot, bears its part in creating this im- 
pression. We read: 








“ Harvard impresses me altogether as a very living factor in the 
present American outlook, not only when I was in Cambridge, but 
in the way the place /e//s in New York, in Chicago, in Washing- 
ton. It has a living and contemporary attitude, and it is becom- 
ing more and more audible. Harvard opinion influences the 
magazines and affects the press, at least in the East, to an increas- 
ing extent. It may, in the near future, become still more rapidly 
audible. 

“Professor Eliot is now full of years and honor, and I found 
in New York, in Boston, in Washington that his successor was 
being discussed. In all these cities I met people disposed to be- 
lieve that if President Roosevelt does not. become President of 
the United States for a further term, he may succeed President 





“LA DAME.A LA CIGARETTE.” 
From an etching by Anders Zorn, in the collection of A. Strélin, Paris. 


either privilege or preten- 
_ sion.” 


The impression was 
again enforced by Chicago 
Dniversity, especially as 
it afforded a hopeful sign 
in its militant attitude to- 
ward the city which sup- 
ports it. To quote : 





it Chicago University is 
a | splendid , Place, of fine 
buildings and green spaces 
and trees, with a great go- 
ing toand fro of students, 
a wonderful contrast to the 
,idark congestions ’ of .the 
mercantile city tothe north. 
To all the disorganization 
of that it is even physi- 
cally antagonistic, and I 
could think as I went about 
it that already this new or- 
ganization has produced 
# © such work as Veblen’s ad- 
mifable‘ironies (“The The- 
er ory of Business Enter- 
prise,’ for éXample), and 
such socidldgical work as 
that of Prof. Albiog‘Smail. 
I ‘went through’ ¢ vigor- 
ous and admirably, equip- 
ped pedagogic’ department, 
which is evidently a cen- 
ter of thought‘and stimulus 
for the whole teaching: pro- 
fession of Illinois; I saw 
a library of sociology and 
economics beyond any- 
thing’ that '-London: can 
boast; I:came upon little 
groups of students working 
amid: piles of “books in a 
business-like manner, and if at times in other sections the sugges- 
tion was still insistent that thought was as yet only ‘ moving in’ 
and, as it were, getting the carpets down, it was equally clear 
that thought was going to live freely and spaciously, to an unprec- 
edented extent, as soon as things were in order.” 











Columbia University impresses the English visitor mainly as 
a splendid failure to live up to the high destiny to which she 
seems appointed. He complains of its disposition as.‘too much 
toward buildings and memorial inscriptions and all too little to- 
ward the more difficult and far more valuable end of putting men 
of preeminent ability into positions of stimulated leisure.” There 
is this further criticism to be noted : 


“ Moreover, there was an effect of remoteness about Columbia. 
It may have been ithe quality of a blue still morning of sunshine 
that invaded my impression. I came‘up out of the crowded 
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tumult of New York to it, with a sense of the hooting, hurrying 
traffics of the wide harbor, the teeming East Side, the glitter of 
spending, the rush of finance, the whole headlong process of Amer- 
ica, behind me. I came out of the subway station into wide still 
streets. It was very spacious, very dignified, very quiet. Well, 
I want the universities of the modern state to be more aggressive. 
I want to think of a Columbia University of a less detached ap- 
pearance, even if she is less splendidly clad. I want to think of 
her as sitting up there, cheek on hand, with knitted brows, brood- 
ing upon the millions below. I want to think of all the best minds 
conceivable, going to and fro—thoughts and purposes in her 
organized mind. And when she speaks, that busy world should 
SL ie eae 

“As a matter of fact, that busy world regards a professor as 
something between a dealer in scientific magic and a crank, and a 
university as an institution every good American should be hon- 
estly proud of and avoid.” 





DO REVIEWERS CARE FOR STYLE? 


x: —— are not many people in England, even among the 

trained critics, who have any great flazr for excellence of 
style,” declares Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson. He even asserts 
that “style frankly does not interest the critics,” who value chiefly 
“an effective and facile 
impressionism, sugges- 
tiveness, largeness, 
force.” Some of them, 
however, “fall into the 
mistake of believing that 
they are on the lookout 
for style.” But Mr. Ben- 
son dispels this delusion. 
Discussing, with his us- 
ual charming discursive- 
ness, the ethics of review- 
ing, he returns more than 
once to this charge that 
modern critics are either 
deaf or indifferent to the 
appeal of literary style. 
We quote further from 
his essay, which appears 
in the first number of the 
new Putnam's Monthly 
(New York): 





MR. ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


He thinks that literary style does not interest 
the modern reviewer of books. 


“Very few people are 
on the lookout for style 
nowadays. ‘The ordinary reader is quite indifferent to it, and the 
ordinary critic is quite unaware of whatit is. The public are on 
the lookout for amusement; they wanta thrill of some kind, an emo- 
tional thrill by preference ; and the critic who has been reared mostly 
on fiction, and who has very little acquaintance with classical litera- 
ture, is really on the lookout for effectiveness. There are a certain 
number of readers who have risen a little above the melodramatic 
stage, and who value a certain precision and glitter of language, 
who are under the impression that they are sensitive to style; but 
it is not style that they care for, but a smart handling of impres- 
sive matters. What they really desire is an impression of life, 
vigor, verbal wit, liveliness, optimism, tolerance, justice. They 
do not care for artistic handling, they want masterly handling. 
They like a man to make his points, they want the rocket to go 
up with a crack andaroar. They like a kind of pyrotechnic dis- 
play, bright whirring lights, ordered noise, crispness, explosive- 
ness. They want the characters to be manly, womanly, typical. 
They want sentiment rather than poetry, color rather than deli- 
cacy. These are very natural and wholesome requirements, and 
must be catered for. The mistake is to think that there is much 
intellectual or artistic feeling abroad. There have been nations 
by whom, and periods when, these things were valued ; there have 
even been periods in our own national history, but this is not one. 
Indeed, the appreciation of intellectual and artistic excellence 
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has distinctly decreased in the last fifty years; and probably the 
reason why there is a lack of great writers is that we do not at 
present want them. We want a sparkling, heady beverage, not 
an old, fragrant, mellow vintage. It is an age of cigarettes, cham. 
pagne, golf, motors—brisk, active, lively, brief things—not an age 
of reflection or repose. ...... 

“To return, then, once more to my reviewers. I think we have 
a good many young men at work, effective in statement, kindly 
laborious, practical, on the lookout for what they think the public 
will like, and, within certain limits, generous and reasonable. 
What we have not got is a race of wise and artistic critics, alive 
to originality, delicacy, and quality. The popular taste is ac. 
cepted and not educated; and the popular taste loves, as I have 
said, matter rather than manner, coarse-flavored, wholesome, 
highly spiced work. Reviewing is not an art, but a trade. Prob. 
ably our criticism is a sign rather than a cause of a low artistic 
standard, and no doubt if there were a development of artistic lit. 
erature there would be a development of artistic criticism. What 
I have said does not profess to be an indictment, and still less a 


prophecy. It is nothing more than an analysis of existing difficul- 
ties.” 





THE RETURN OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


REVIEWER who recognizes in Kipling’s earlier work “a 

source of sheer joy which nothing can ever invalidate,” but 
who deplores the zz¢erim during which that master of wordcraft 
“wandered off into the distance to play with strange toys,” hails 
his new book, “ Puck of Pook’s Hill,” as proof that “ the old Kip- 
ling has come back.” Writing in the New York 7rébune under 
the caption “The Return of Rudyard Kipling,” this reviewer re- 
joices “that the enchanter who once wove such compelling spells 
has recovered his wand while he is still in his prime.” “ Puck of 
Pook’s Hill” is made up of ten tales of old England which came 
to the knowledge of Una and Dan, two modern English children, 
through the good offices of Puck. The tales are ushered in by 
Puck’s song, which reads: 

See you the dimpled track that runs, 
All hollow through the wheat? 


Oh, that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip’s fleet. 


See you our little mill that clacks, 
So busy by the brook? 

She has ground her corn and paid her tax 
Ever since Domesday Book. 


See you our stilly woods of oak, 
And the dread ditch beside? 

Oh, that was where the Saxons broke, 
On the day that Harold died. 


See you the windy levels spread 
About the gates of Rye? 
Oh, that was where the Northmen fled 
When Alfred’s ships came by. 
Says the reviewer already quoted : 


“Mr. Kipling dispenses with the usual machinery that goes with 
fairy-tales. His method is not easily analyzed, and for the best 
of reasons—that is, because it is so unobtrusive. Perhaps if the 
reader strains his faculties and watches for every hint of art, he 
may catch fleeting glimpses of the author gently coaxing Una and 
Dan into the fairy circle and subtly working up to the point at 
which the children will be prepared to see anything and to believe 
all that they see. But even so, the reader’s attention is soon di- 
verted, Puck is in full flight with his story, and we follow without 
question. We hear of Weland’s sword, how it was forged and 
how it was carried into battle. We look again upon the England 
to which the Conqueror came, or we see the land as the Romans 
saw it, or the Northmen; and while the wonder of things of faery 
is always there, to heighten the beauty of the tales, to fill them 
with a strange dim light, we nevertheless meet living men in these 
pages, and are enchained by their valiant deeds. The broad at- 
mosphere of the book is matched, for brilliance, by the hand- 
ling of the details.” 


A writer in the New York 77mes who considers Mr. Kipling at 
present “one of the strongest factors in the development of the 
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book, and finds it thus: 


“Feeling, as we assume he does, that the glory of England is 
fading through the sheer neglect of its inheritors, Mr. Kipling 
England must for all time stand, 


looks about him for a remedy. 
like Scotland in the play, ‘where she did.’ 


romancer, a mystic, and a humorist, an imperialist, but, first of 
all, a born patriot who believes in his native land. And he sees 
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English language,” looks for the moral or political purpose in his 
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Father in Heav-n, who -cvest all, 


On, help thy children when they call; 


Kipling is a poet, a 


the need of inspiring the mind of the rising generation with the 


old Englist pride in the past of England, the past that never dies, 


Like most of the present- 
day optimists he looks to the middle classes. 


and a sense of her deathless glory. 


In their sentiment 


and good sense, in their enormous power when aroused, lies the 


hope of England’s spiritual redemption.” 


In support of this interpretation the reviewer quotes the follow- 
ing stanzas from the verses which close the volume: 


That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage! 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth 
With stedfastness and careful truth: 
That, in our time, thy Grace may give 
The Truth whereby the Nations live. 


Teach us Delight in simple things, 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs, 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And Love to all men ’neath the sun! 


Land of our Birth, our Faith, our Pride, 





A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS. 


For whose dear sake our fathers died; 
O Motherland, we pledge to thee 
Head, heart, and hand through the years to be! 





GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
In this department Tue Literary DiceEst will 
print descriptive titles of new books as published 
each week up to the day of going to press, with 
notices, then or soon thereafter, of the more signifi- 
cant and important. It hopes in this way to supply 
an authoritative and systematic record and guide 
which shall meet what the editor believes to be a 
widely-existing need among its readers. 





Andrews, Mary Raymond Shipman. 
fect Tribute. 12mo, pp. 47. 
Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents net. 

Betts, Ethel Franklin. Favorite Nursery Rhymes. 


Large 8vo, pp 47. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50. 


Bindloss, Harold. The Cattle-baron’s Daughter: 
A Novel. With illustrations. 12mo, pp.. 367. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


Brandes, George. Reminiscences of My Child- 
hood and Youth. 8vo, pp. vi-396. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 


Butler, Ellis Parker. 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 16mo, pp. 111. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents. 

ublic 


Mr. Butler has already made a 
for himself by means of “Pigs is Pigs,” 
a slight performance as books go, com- 
prising as it did only a few thousand 
words. The present volume will appeal 
to the same public, and perhaps to a 
wider one, since its human interest is 
more universal. Mr. Butler’s theme now 
is scientific motherhood, of which he 
holds discourse with facile cynicism and a 
sure eye for the absurdities toward which 
we have been drifting. 

Burleigh, C. B. The Cam 
Two Live Boys in Northern Maine. Illustrated by 


L. J. Bridgeman. [Raymond Benson Series.] 12mo, 
pp. 383. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
Carus, Paul. Amitabha: A Story of Buddhist 


Theology. 12mo, pp. 121. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co. 


The Per- 
New York: Charles 


The Incubator Baby. 


on Letter ‘‘K”’; or, 


Champlain, Samuel de, the Voyages and 
Explorations of (1604-1616). Narrated by him- 
self. Translated by Annie Nettleton ourne, 


together with ‘‘The Voyage of 1603,” reprinted from 
“‘Purchas his Pilgrimes.’’ Edited with introduction 
and notes by Edward Gaylord Bourne. Illustrated. 
2 vols. 18mo, pp. xl-254, ix-229. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1 per volume. 


These volumes are a welcome addition 


PIERRE LOTI,. BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


to the Trail-Makers Series. They com- 
prise the first English translation of 
Champlain’s ‘‘ Voyages and Explorations’”’ 
that has ever been made accessible to 
the general public. Thirty years ago 
translations were made for the Prince 
Society, but they were published in an 
edition ‘‘strictly limited and now to be 
found only in the richer public and _ pri- 
vate collections of Americana.” Professor 
and Mrs. Bourne have therefore rendered 
a distinct service to students of our early 
history. An extremely adequate and 
interesting introduction of twenty-eight 
pages has been contributed by Professor 
Bourne, who says of Champlain that 
he was ‘“‘the founder of New France,”’ 
“the chief of its early historians,’ and 
nf ay meee} the ablest of the earlier makers 
of America.”’ This edition, it should be 
added, does not contain all the ‘‘voyages”’ 
of Champlain—neither the one of 1603, 
nor those of 1613 and 1619, being rather 
a translation of the ‘‘voyages’’ published 
in 1632 which was a revised and final 
edition of the earlier publications, ‘‘ar- 
ranged in a systematic historical form.”’ 


Dudley, Albertus, T. With Mask and Mitt. 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 12mo, pp. xii- 


300. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 
Edgar, M. L. Stories from Scottish History- 
Illustrated. 18mo, pp. 328. New York: ¥. 
Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 

Eggleston, George Cary. Blind Alleys: A 
Novel of Nowadays. 12mo, pp. 414. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


For the material of his new novel Mr. 
Eggleston has chosen certain aspects of 
present-day New-York life, which, while 
lending = easily to exciting 
episode, are full of interest for those 
who are working for the moral betterment 
of the great city. This life is neither 
the life of Fifth Avenue and Wall Street, 
which inspired the recent work of Mr. 
Chambers, not that of the utter slums, 
which forms the subject of Owen Johnson’s 
new novel. The more common and sig- 


SIMON NEWCOMB, 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


nificant side of the mighty city has ap- 
pealed to Mr. Eggleston, that is to say, the 
general and not the exceptional population. 

Probably his most interesting character 
is Joe Blake, a newspaper man who has 
sounded all the depths and shallows of 
New-York life and has retained his 
native integrity of character in spite of 
the pitfalls of his occupation. He knows 
intimately the darker side of the metrop- 
olis and has come .in close contact with 
those phases of the underworld which, 
tho impregnable to the police, are accessible 
to the enterprising reporter. While eager 
to unearth a “‘good story,” and as fertile 
in expedient and imagination as any 
adept of the ‘yellow journalism,’ he 
preserves his early ideals. Burrowing 
in the sub-cellars of journalism has not, 
however, left him entirely unscathed. 

In strong contrast with the versatile 
journalist is Dr. Stanfield, who becomes 
his fast friend and his effective foil in an 
intellectual sense. Among the other char- 
acters, Miss Imboden, the wealthy philan- 
thropist, is a well-drawn and attractive 
figure. No doubt the book will appeal 
to those who are interested in settlement. 
work and in civic philanthropy in general. 

Fraser, W. A. Thirteen Men: A Novel. 
pp. 305. New York: D. Appletom & Co. $1.50. 


Fuller, Hubert Bruce. The Purchase of Florida: 
Its History and Diplomacy. 8vo, Pp’ 399. Wit 
two maps. Cleveland: The Burrows Bros. Co. $3. 

Gilman, Bradley. The Open Secret of Nazareth: 


Ten Letters Written by Bartimzus, Whose Eyes Were 
Opened, to Thomas, a Seeker after Trith. 12mo, 


12mo, 


p. 112. Illustrated. Decorative border. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. - 
Harben, Will N. Ann Boyd. rzmo, pp. 390 


New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

Dedicated to William: Dean Howells, 
this novel discards, and even seems to 
spurn, all the traditions and parapher- 
nalia which, up to lately, novelists the 
world over have relied wpon to strengthen 
effects. Ann Boyd isa story of the ultra- 
realist school with an amazen in fustian as 
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heroine, a..record .of. those .outwardly 
drab and seemingly uninteresting lives 
which are passed beyond the confines of 
civilization and know little or nothing 
either ofits ideals or its abominations. 
Repelling almost at first by reason of*its 
unromantic setting, the rude and unpre- 
tentious story quickly takes prisoner the 
reader’s interest. 

The characters, as one~soon realizes, 
are not the flat-paper dolls found in so 
many recent novels: they are creatures 
of flesh and blood, human beings whom 
the novelist has met and known and 
probably in some degree loved. They 
belong, it is true, to a crude humanity, 
but there is in them a vibrant life that 
makes them genuinely interesting, and 
in certain, instances even lovable. 

In some. portions of the book the writer 
has succeeded in imparting a suggestion of 
the rude pathos and unaffected sentiment 
that we associate with the peasant pictures 
of Millet. 

Henderson, W. J. The Art of =the Singer: 
Practical Hihts about Vocal Techni¢s: and Style. 
12mo0,; pp..270. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. as . 

This little volume, the fruit of twenty- 
five years of study, is addressed prin- 
cipally to the teacher, the student, and the 
lover of singing. Its author has. made 
investigations into the records of: the 
teaching: and singing of the sixteenth 
and severiteenth centuries, which he. re- 
gards as. the, formative period of, the art, 
and into the eighteenth century, when 
it reached its culmination. He has studied 
and had ah acquaintance with the famous 
singers ofthe past quarter of a» century 
and, as he $tates in a prefatory note, many 
of his suggestions and hints to students 
of singing are based upon the instruction 
he received from such ‘eminent artists 


as Jean de Reszke, Mme. Sembrich, and: 


Mme. Nordica. While the book is to some 
extent technical, it is written in a clear, 
comprehensible style and can be enjoyed 
by the mere lover of singing. 

Mr. Henderson acknowledges the debt 
which present vocal art owes to the 
splendid :. techrical achievements of the 
eighteenth: and the early part of the 
nineteenth’ century—in other words to 
the great ‘Italian school. The essential 
foundations, he thinks, were then laid, tho 
not in their entirety. The Italian school, 
the author claims, lacked a perception of 
the elementary truth which emerged in 
the songs of Schubert and Schumann and 
attained: its full growth in the music- 
dramas of Wagner. Mr. Henderson’s book 
possesses real value for the music-lover. 

Havell, H. A.’ Tales from _ Herodotus.  Illus- 


trated. 18mo, pp. 267. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 60 cents. 


Hobbs, Roe R. The Court of Pilate: A Story 
of Jerusalem in the Days of Christ. Illustrated by 
S. de Franco. 12mo, pp. 332. New York: R: F. 
Fenno & Co. $1.40. 

Ingersoll,Ernest. The Wit of the Wild. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. xii-288. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.20 net. 

Jackson; A. V. Williams. Persia, Past and 
Present. A book of travel and research. With 
more than two hundred illustrations and a map. 
8vo, pp. -xxx-471.. New York: Macmillan Co. $4 
net. 

James; Martha. Jimmie Suter and the Boys of 
Pigeon Camp. Illustrated by Geo. W. Picknell. 
12mo0, pp. 245. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co; Sn85, .. 

Jefferson, Charles. E. The World’s Christmas- 
Tree. 12mo0, pp. 45. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 

Jones, Rey. J. William, D.D. Lite and Letters 
of Robert: Edward Lee. With portraits. 8vo, 
pp. xii-486. New York and Washington: Neale 
Publishing Co. $2. 


If another biography of Lee was not 
urgently needed, there was no peremptory 
reason why another should not be written. 
Lee must forever remain the chief hero of 
the South, and the lives of great national 
heroes will always be written periodi- 
cally anew. Dr. ; believes his treat- 
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ment of .the subject has novelty. He 
says further that “ta large proportion of 
the incidents and letters have never been 
published.’ The letters printed are very 
numerous, taking up, as they do, more 
space than the author’s own matter. 
Dr. Jones: writes with excellent spirit as 
to the bitterness of the past. 

Lea, Henry’ Charles, LL.D. A History of the 
Inquisition of Spain. In four volumes. Vol. II. 
ig as xii-608. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Exactly forty years have elapsed since 
Mr. Lea began to. publish books that have 
been remarkable: alike for the scholar- 
ship .displayed and for their historical im- 
portance. He at once attracted attention, 


not alone in this country, but in Europe, | 


Lecky being among those who recognized 
the value of his work and made use of it 
in his own books. About twenty years 
ago appeared in three many-paged oc- 
tavos Mr. Lea’s masterpiece, ‘A History 
of the Inquisitions of the Middle Ages.” 
His work was at once recognized as one 
of extraordinary learning, exceptional can- 
dor, and real illuminating power. ' Never 
until. those volumes appeared had the 
world been able to learn what was the 
character; what were the purposes, and 
what had been the causes of the Inqutisi- 
tion. Inthe present. work the institution, 
as-it existed -in Spain during later ages, 
is dealt with in the same disinterested 
spirit, with an extent of learning no 
less impressive and with a grasp no less 
firm. “We have here the second volume 
of Mr. Lea’s new work, with two others 
yet. to'come. May his heafth 4nd strength 
be maintained for their conrpletion.( Mr. 
Lea is now an old man, having been born 
in 1825. é 

Lord, Eliot, and John J. D. Trenor and Samuel 


J. Barrows. The Italian in America. r2mo, pp. 
1x-238. New York: B. F. Buck & Co. ‘ 


Loti, Pierre. Disenchanted. Translated from 
the French by Clara Bell. z2mo, pp. 381. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.50. ; 


Lounsberry, Alice: The Wild-Flower Book 
for Young People. 12mo, pp. xii-531. With 
seventy-seven full-page illustrations. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

Miss Lounsberry has constructed her 
book after a novel and effective plan. 
She sends a little girl into the country to 
live with her grandmother, and then 
permits her to tell the story of the flowers 
as she learns it for the first time. Simple 
language is thus employed, the older head 
of the author guiding the child in her 
judgments and selections. The arrange- 
ment of the chapters..was wisely. made 
chronological. Half-tones are employed 
as illustrations, but they answer the 
purpose in a book so inexpensive. For 
this new nature-book there seems to be 
an assured place waiting. 

Lucas, E. V. Listener’s Lure: A Kensington 


Comedy. 12mo, pp. 286. New-York: Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


Lucas, E. V...A Wanderer -in. London. 16 
illustrations in color by Nelson:-Dawson and other 


illustrations. 8vo,“pp. 296. New York: The Mace: 


millan Co. $1.75.,’ 

Mach, Dr. Ernst. Space and Geometry in the 
Light of Physiological, .Psychological, and Physical 
Inquiry. From :the *German :-by Thomas J. Mc- 
Cormack. 12mo, pp. 148. Chicago:' Open. Court 
Publishing Co. - . : ; . 

Masefield, John. ~-A Sailor's Garland. Selected 
and edited. 12mo; . pp.: xxx-328. .New ~ York: 
The Macmillan ‘Co.: $1.56. : 

Matthews, Brander. American Character. 12mo, 
pp. 34. Portrait: New Yérk:: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
75.cents. whe (a ‘ : 

McCarthy, James... The-Newspaper- Worker. 
Designed for all’ who ‘write, but especially addressed 
to the reporter who:may.have.only a. vague-notion 
of the aims, scope; and.requirements of his profession. 
8vo, pp. 103. New*York: The'Press’Guild. $2. 

McSpadden, J. Walker.-’ Stories ‘from - Dickens. 
Illustrated. 18mo, pp. 376. New York: T. Y.-Crow- 
ell & Co. 60 cents. . 

Meakin, Budgett. Life-in- Morocco, and Chorrgees 
Beyond. 8vo, pp. i-viii-goo. With twenty-four 
illustrations. New. York: ‘EP. Dutton’& Co, $3 
net. Cen we dy. othe ae 
The recent prominence of ‘Morocco in 
international councils ‘and: the fact that 
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for a time the dispute regarding j; 
ministration threatened io porate Fret 
and Germany in war serve to give time. 
liness to Mr. Meakin’s book. The work 
is more than a merely descriptive Narra, 
tive of a highly interesting country and 
people. It is a valuable commenta: 
upon a civilization which, by reason of 
its nearness to Europe and its historic 
link with Spain, possesses more than the 
usual interest for students of the Orient 
The author has lived eighteen years in 
Morocco, has mingled freely among the 
people, and has endeavored to gain 
thorough and practical knowledge of his 
subject by actual contact with this Phase 
of Oriental life at its source. He has 
tried to do for the Moors what’ Lane did 
for the ‘‘Modern Egyptians.” 

From its proximity to Europe one would 
suppose that the Moorish Empire would 
be well known to foreigners. On the 
contrary, only a superficial knowledge of 
the country has been gained. The limit of 
European exploration is less than two 
hundred miles from the coast. Beyond 
these: limits all. is practically unknown— 
language, customs, beliefs. 

Mr. Meakin seems to regard: present- 
day Morocco from a distinctly pessimistic 
point of view, yet he is not hopeless of the 


“future of the country. The general im- 


pression received from the book is one 
that tends to support the thesis held by 
Renan and by most other modern students 
of the Orient, namely, that Islamism plays 
an absolutely fatal r6le in human history. 


Mills, Rev. Lawrence Heyworth, D.D. Zara- 
thushtra and the Greeks. A discussion. of the 
Relation existing between the Ameshaspentas and 
the Loggs of. the Greek Philosophieal writers, for the 
most part delivered as university lectures, being 
Part I, of ‘‘Zarathushtra (Zoroaster), Philo, the 
Achemenids, and Israel.‘’ 8vo, pp. xiii-460. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co. ‘ 


Moore, John Trotwood. The Bishop of Cotton- 
town. Tilustrated by the Kinneys. 12mo, pp. 644. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. $1.50. 

Nesbit, Wilbur. The Gentleman Ragman. John- 
ny Thompson’s Story of the Emigger.° 12mo, pp. 
311. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Newcomb, Simon. Side-Lights on Astronomy. 
and Kindred Fields of Popular Science. Essays 
and addresses. Illustrated. pp. viii-350. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2. net 


Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. The Man in the Case: 
A Novel. Illustrated by Henry J. Peck. 12mo, 
pp. 265. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50. 

Pickthall, Marmaduke. The House of Islam. 
12mo, pp. 310. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

Ribot, Th. Essay on the Creative Imagination. 
Translated from the French by Albert H. N. Baron. 
12mo, pp. xix-370. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co. 

Rhodes, Nina. Little Miss Rosamond. [Illus- 
trated by Bertha G. Davidson. Square 16mo, pp. 
260. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1. 


Shioya, Sakae. When I was a Boy in Japan. 
Illustrated from photographs. 16mo, pp. 155. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 75 cents. 


Sidney, Margaret. Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew. Illustrated_in colors by Hermann 
Heyer. 8vo, pp. 427. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. +4 ots 

Smith, Berkeley F. In ‘London: Town. Illus- 
trated by the author and other. artists... 1zmo, pp. 
272. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.50 net. ; 

Suzuki, Teitero, and Dr. Paul Carus. Yin Chih 
Wen. The Tract of the Quiet Way. With extracts 
from the Chinese Commentary. Edited by Dr. 
Paul Carus. Frontispiece. . 12mo, pp. 43. Boards. 


, Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 


Tappan, Eva March. American Hero Stories. 
Square 12mo, pp. vi-264. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. ‘ 

Thomson; William Hanna, M.D. Brain_and 
Personality; or, The Physical Relations of the Brain 
to the Mind. r2mo, pp. 320. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.20. 

Tomlinson; Everett T. Four Boys in the Yellow- 
stone. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 12mo, 
pp. 399. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 


Tupper; Edith Sessions. Hearts Triumphant. 
12mo, pp. 285. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

Wagnalls; Mabel. Miserere: A Musical Story. 
Revised, third edition. PP. 80. [Hour Glass 
Series.] Illustrated. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co, 40 cents. 
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Light Wo. 


By Fattow Norton. 


The wind of wo sang through my trees— 
Oh, well I love a singing! 

But Peace came by and all is still; 

Sweet silent Peace must have her will 
‘To stop the light wo’s singing. 


The hand of wo upon my walls 
Dark shapes was ever tracing. 
Mayhap they were not beautiful, | 
But they were strange and wonderful, 
And joy came of his tracing. 


But Peace within the chamber came 
(Peace loveth me too dearly!) 

Now I must smile on bright blank walls, 

And sleep in dreamless tuneless halls 
Where silence rings too clearly. 


A little war, a little wo, 
To set the banners flying! 
Oh, rather than the earth were still— 
= No song, no sound, no stir, no thrill— 
I'd hear my own voice crying! 


—From Harper’s Magazine (October). 
— | 
Autumn Magic. 
By Louise IMoGEN GUINEY. 


Soon as divine September, flushing from sea to sea, 
Peers from the whole wide upland into eternity, 


Soft as an exhalation, ghosts of the thistle start: 
Never a poet saw them but ached in his baffled heart. 


Oh, what a nameless urging through avenues laid in 
air; 
Hints of escape, unbodied, intricate, everywhere;- 


Sense of a feared denial, or access yet to be won; 
Gleams of a dubious gesture for guesses to feed upon! 


Flame is flying in heaven, the down on the cool hillside: 
Earth is a bride-vei! glory that can not conceal the 
Bride. : 
—From The Atlantic Monthly (October). 


In the Wood. 
By CATHERINE MARKHAM. 


O tree, perhaps al ve as I— 
One process lacking of my clay— 
Give me your outlook to the sky, 
The airy cheer that fills your day! 


Yeur grace of perfect service teach; 
Your splendid dare of things that are; 
The noble patience that can reach 
Across the years from sod to star. 
—From Munsey's Magazine (October). 





Brahma, 


By Artuur. Davison FIckg. 


Whoso desires, or joys, or weeps 
For whatsoever things may be 

In life between the gulfs of sleep 
‘Knows not the fashion of the Three. 


Brahma am I, and Vishnu too, 
And Siva—maker, savior, flame 
Of ruin.—Can thine eyes then view 
Me who am Three and still the same? 


I shatter cities in their might 
And shape soft flowers of their clay. 
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Physicians, surgeons and trained nurses 
realize the value of Ivory Soap in the sick 
room. 

It is pure and it induces purity. For 
cleansing articles in the sick room or for 
bathing the person it has no equal. It is 
white, pleasing and odorless; a perfect germi- 
cide and a powerful disinfectant; infinitely 
better than nine-tenths of the drugs, the 
very odor of which suggest ill health and 
not, as they should, the clean pure air of 
the outdoor world. 





Ivory Soap 
99444 Per Cent. Pure 








ReaMers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


The only ash can that won’t 
dent—break—-start a fire. 


Witt’s Ash Can 


is infinitely stronger than the smooth, soldered, metal cans 
which dent every time the ash man bangs them against his 
cart, and which in time split open at the soldering. 

Witt’s ash can is not soldered. 

It is fanged and riveted and heavy steel bands, riveted around the top 
and bottom; increase its strength. It has close-fitting lid and is “fireproof. 

‘The best is always imitated—the only way to know that you ate getting 
Witt’s is to look for the word Wi##’s on can and lid. 

SIZES—Wirtt’s Can, No. 1, 1534°x25 inches; No, 2, 
18x25; No. 3, 20144x25. Witt’s: Pail, No. 7, 5 gallons; 
No. 8, 7 gallons. 

All steel, corrugated, galvanized, water-tight, odor proof 
(close-fitting lid.) 

Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can and look for ‘‘ Witt’s Can”’ stamped on 
the lid and bottom. ‘ : 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us, Use it and if you don’t 
like it, we’ll pay for its return and promptly refund your money, 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 
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There 
need not 
be a_ cold 
room in the 
house if you own 
a PERFECTION Oil 
_ Heater. This is an oil 
= ee 4 heater that gives satisfaction 
passe J wherever used. Produces intense 
heat without smoke or smell because 
equipped with smokeless device—no trouble, 
mo danger. Easily carried around from room 
toroom. You cannot turn the wick too high 
or too low. As easy and simple to care for as a 
lamp. The 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


is an ornament to the home. It is made in two finishes—nickel 
and japan. Brass oil fount beautifully embossed. Holds 4 quarts 
of oil and burns 9 hours. Every heater warranted. Do not be 
satisfied with anything but a PERFECTION Oil 'ieater. If you 
cannot get heater or information from your dealer write to nearest 
agency for descriptive circular. 


The Re is the best lamp for all- 
a O amp round household use. 

Made of brass through- 

out and nickel plated. Perfectly constructed; absolutely safe; 
unexcelled ia light-giving power; an ornament to every room, 


Every lamp warranted. not at your dealer’s, write to nearest 
ency. 
—e STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 























Coal Bills 


Reduced 25 per cent 


BY USING 


The Powers feat Regulator 


on your heating plant, whether steam, hot water or hot air. 
It is easily applied,and to prove its worth we will send you 
one on trial. Send for our book, itis FREE. 


The Powers Regulator Co., 37 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


113 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


























Phe Warmest Sheathing. | 


Not a mere felt or paper, but a soft Qos 









‘quilted cushion that keeps out cold as a 

|bird’s feathers do. It is six times as warm 
|as common paper, but costs less than 1c, a foot ¢ 
| Warmer and one-half cheaper than back-plaster 
Decay and vermin proof, and uninflammable. 





Pat. Dec. 27,1892, Dec. 26,1893 
send for free sample and catalogue of CABOT’S SHEATHING QuiLT. Agents at all central points. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 149 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 




















—_ 1 ri is the title of 
TREES ARE FAMOUS |SUCCESSFUL TEACHING toi or sciaae 
wherever planted; are planted |cmbracing prize studies by a number of practical 
everywhere trees are grown, Free teachers in different parts of the country. aluable 


Catalog of superb fruits—-Black Ben, _| introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 


- Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. Funk 
King David, Delicious, etc.-Stak i's, Louisiana, Ma, | & ‘Wagnalls Company, New York. 
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I break the hundred towers of night 
To build therewith the dome of day. 


Brahma am I; I shape all things 
Whereof the wisest mouth can tell. 

I fashion from the mold of kings 
The butterfly. And it is well. 


Vishnu am I; it is my will 
The stone should lie where once it fell, 
The sun still shine to warm the hill, 
The heart still hope. And it is well. 


Siva am I. With scathing fire 
I sweep the worlds like wind of hell. 
With all its web of vain desire 
Creation falls. And it is well. 


Think you I do these for my sport?— 

Each flower that buds and blooms and dies 
Draws from the deep spring of my heart 

A flood of unguessed agonies. 


But thus through courts of starry space 
I who am all, who am the Three, 

Cast on the dark of Time and Place 
The light of mine Eternity. 


—From Harper's Magazine (October) 





The Mystic. 
By Lucy LyttLeton. 


Through all the day our loads we bear, 
By common highways we must go, 
But when at night we rest, we hear 
The Voice again, whereby we know 
Through all the rush of hurrying feet 
One walked beside us in the street. 


Then wide your spirit’s casement fling, 
Your censer fill and lift it high! 
Behold, its flame is flickering 

Because a Wind is blowing nigh; 


* Look forth, and see a Shadow fall 


Upon the common roadside wall. 


**Folly!’’ the world may say. ‘‘We name 
Your vision empty phantasy. 

What is the flicker of a flame, 

A wandering shadow passing by?’’ 

But we, we know Who went unseen 

Our censer cnd the world between. 


O ye that walk this dusty place, 
Whose spirit in the clamor reels, 
Whose ears are fiiled with nothingness, 
Unmeaning drone of endless wheels, 
Come walk with us, and you shall learn 
Whose Hands their mighty ax'es turn. 


’Tis but our nightly way we tread 

With dizzy brain and bruiséd feet, 

While clouds of dust all fiery red 

Sweep to the sunset up the street, 

Yet the gloom quivers. Hush! and hark! 
Who was it called us from the dark? 


—From The Spectator (London). 





The Sign. ' 
By R. E. Roserts. 


‘*As like as brother to brother 
Is Love to Lust; 
How can I tell, my Mother, 
Love from Lust? 


‘*The eyes of each are as springs 

Clear and sweet; 

On the shoulders of each are wings——’ 
*‘Child, on the feet, 


‘On the feet of Love are wings! 
On the feet of Lust 
For a sign and a warning clings 
A little dust.” 


—From the New York Tribune. 


Readers of T'HE LITERARY DIGEST are u3ked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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PERSONAL. 


The Policy King.—‘‘ Al’ Adams, formerly notori- 
ous as a promoter of the policy game and who com- 
mitted suicide in New York last week, has, in the 
language of the Detroit News, ‘*tried and condemned 
himself and inflicted capital punishment.” Forty 
years ago he was a railroad brakeman, but he had a 
strong gambling instinct and soon gave up his position 
to rise rapidly in infamy as leader among the policy 
gamblers of New York. In this pursuit he acquired 
wealth, and even to the time of his death, we are 
informed by the newspapers, he was many times a 
millionaire. Tho his chief operations were in New 
York, the press of other States comment widely 
on his spectacular career and its sudden ending. 
The Richmond and Manchester News Leader, for 
instance, has this to say: 


Adams, like many another man who has gone the 
same road ahead of him, believed that he was strong 
enough to defy the public and the law indefinitely 
and be exempt from punishment. His policy games 
were in every hole and corner of New York, especially 
in the districts where the poorer people lived. His 
income was thousands of dollars a day. He had a 
complete organization of runners and agents, and 
through this his political influence was vast. The 
disreputable, dark and criminal side of life in the great 
city were as familiar to him as his hand. He was 
said to own a number of police officers high in the 
department. His position doubtless seemed to him 
to be invincible. One man, a manufacturer, who 
found that many of his working people were kept in 
poverty and morally degraded by habitual patronage 
of the policy-shops, determined to fight the policy 
king. The fight lasted a year or two and was waged 
in many ways. Adams was in such close touch with 
the police that raids on his shops were betrayed in 
advance almost invariably. Evidence would be 
gathered and would disappear. Witnesses would 
vanish and memories would become suddenly treach- 
erous. Adams felt so secure that he laughed at the 
men who were pursuing him and insolently defied 
them. Yet, just as happens always in such cases, 
the end came at last. Evidence was secured and 
made to stick. 

District Attorney Jerome stuck to the track like a 
trained hound. The battle in and out of court was 


LOOSE TEETH 
Made Sound by Eating Grape-Nuts. 








Proper food nourishes every part of the 
body, because Nature selects the different 
materials from the food we eat, to build bone, 
nerve, brain, muscle, teeth, etc. 

All we need is to eat the right kind of food 
slowly, chewing it well—our digestive organs 
take it up into the blood and the blood 
carries it allthrough the body, to every little 
nook and corner. 

If some one would ask you, ‘ Is Grape- 
Nuts good for loose teeth ?’’ you’d probably 
say, ‘‘No, I don’t see how it could be.” 
But a woman in Ontario writes : 

‘For the past two years I have used Grape- 
Nuts Food with most excellent results. It 
seems to take the place of medicine in many 
ways, builds up the nerves and restores the 
health generally. 

‘A little Grape-Nuts taken before retiring 
soothes my nerves and gives sound sleep.”’ 
( Because it relieves irritability of the stom- 
ach nerves, being a predigested food). 

‘‘ Before I.used Grape-Nuts my teeth were 
loose in the gums. They were so bad I 
was afraid they would some day all fall out. 
Since I have used Grape-Nuts I have not 
been bothered any more with lcose teeth. 

“‘ Alldesire for pastry has disappeared and 
I have gained in health, weight and happi- 
hess since I began to use Grape-Nuts.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Get the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a 
reason.”’ 














The Great Difference in 
Life Insurance Companies 


is not revealed by their names nor their claims. The day 
before the San Francisco disaster, all Fire. Insurance Com- 
panies seemed alike to the thoughtless; there was a great 
difference nevertheless, and when the test came, some 
quibbled, some defaulted, while others drew on the reserve 
funds which they had ready for such a contingency, paid 
the large amounts due, and went right on. 

4] It is because for years the money it has received from its 
policyholders has been invested with unusual skill and care 
—always safe, always growing, always ready for the hour of 
need—that 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


is the strongest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in 
the world. Read these figures as to the Mutual reserve. 

4] At the close of 1905, the Mortgage Loans amounted to 
$109,771,163.16, on which more than four and one-half mill- 
ions have been received in interest during the year, and less 
than fifteen thousand dollars of interest was overdue at its 
close. Most of this trifling amount was paid in within a 
few days. The sum of $28,198,278.84 was loaned on the 
Company’s policies, and $18,195,000.00 was loaned on other 
collateral, no interest whatever being overdue on either item. 
Bonds and Stocks costing $239,986,702.05 and having a mar- 
ket value on December 3l, 1905, of $265,301,867.38 were held 
by the Company, and on this enormous amount not one 
dollar of interest was overdue and unpaid, and but one 
stock failed to pay a good dividend in 1905, this stock being 
that of a new company, subsequently sold at a profit over 
cost. When it is borne in mind that no such aggregation 


of purely investment securities has ever been ye 


together elsewhere, the absolutely clean and indeed perfect 
quality of these immense investments excites praise and 
wonder, felt and expressed most strongly by those who 
know most as financiers of the dangers and pitfalls attend- 
ing the care of large investments. This remarkable show- 
ing also appeals to the plain people whose money comes 
slowly, who value safety and who understand that security 
like the above makes “insurance” insurance indeed. 

§] If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases 
of Life Insurance, or wish information concerning any form 
of policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 
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Charming 
Wall Effects 


Choose wall coverings with an eye 
to artistic simplicity. Be guided not 
only by the shade of the woodwork, 
but also by the character of the room 
and its furnishings. The mostcharm- 
ing effects are obtained where w 
are covered with 


- TRADE 


FABRIKONA 


because Fab-ri-ke-na is woven in 
such a.variety of beautiful and dur- 
able shades and tints that it harmo- 
nizes not only with the whole inte- 
rior but with the varying infiuences 
of adjoining rooms. 

Fab-ri-ko-na Woven Wall Cover- 
ings combine perfect art with econ- 
omy. They wear well, do not fade, 
scratch or tear, and will prevent 
walls from awe 

We offer a'special service to anyone 
who asks for it. Our rts will 
devise a color scheme adapted to 
your particular needs, so that you can 
see actual samples of Fab-ri-ko-na 
in actual colors, contrasted with 
woodwork in natural shades. 


Write us for full information about 
this special and valuable service. 
H. B..WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
24 ‘Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 








| and walked every day with the exception of Sunday, 








Try on My Shoes 


at your dealer’s. 





DAVID CUMMINGS, Established 1857. 

Slip your foot into a Worth Shoe, and note how my Patent 
Cushion Insole gives at the slightest pressure. This delightful 
velvety springiness will last as long as the shoe wears. 


WORT Fi 
CUSHION SOLE 
SHOES 
Are perfectly smooth inside. They are literally Shoes of come 
fort. The Patent Insole not only gives ease and health but it is 
waterproof. The damp of wet pavements cannot work through the 

sole to chill the feet and to cause colds and sickness. 
Simply try my shoes on at your dealer’s; or if he hasn’t them, 
write for ourlatest style booklet, giving his name. 
Men’s $4.00, $4.50 and $5.00. Women’s $3,00 and $3.50, 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Incorporated, 
406 WASHINGTON ST,,DEPT.K, - ~- BOSTON, MASS. 
When writing kindly indicate Department. -~--- 
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‘one of the longest: and: midst fiercely contested itt the 


city’s criminal history. Adams was convicted on a 
second or third trial. and then fought the case all the 
way to theSupreme Court of the United States; but 
into Sing Sing he went, a marked, beaten, wrecked, 
and disgraced man. It is said that the bitterest 
sting to him was in the fact that he has several chil- 
dren to whom he has given the highest educational 
and other advantages, but who are cut off from asso- 
ciation with the people they would choose, by their 
father’s infamy. 4 


A Walking Bishop.— Bishop Leighton Coleman, 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Delaware, is accustomed 
to spend part of his annual vacation in a pedestrian 
tour of some interesting section of this country or 
abroad. Ina despatch from Wilmington, Delaware, 
to the New York Tribune we are told of his experiences 
on his latest trip, which was made through the Cum- 
berland Valley, in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Tho seventy years of age, the Bishop covered two 
hundred and ten miles in his ten days’ jaunt, accord- 


ing to this report. The Bishop is quoted as follows: 


‘*T started on Wednesday morning, September 5, 


until Saturday evening, September 15. The total 
distance covered, 210 miles, was an average of twenty- 
one miles a day—not so bad when the warm weather 
and the fact that Iam in my seventieth year are con- 
sidered. Oneday I walked twenty-six miles, and was 
not trying then.” 

The Bishop dwelt at length upon the good test that 
walking places upon one’s physical condition, and 
declared that for the last fifty years he has found 
recreation in these tours. ‘‘While I employ no dis- 
guise,” he continued, ‘‘I do not tell who [ am, for 
by keeping my identity a secret I am enabled to get 
nearer to the people whom I meet on the way.” 

The Bishop has a fund of anecdotes of the trip just 
completed. ‘‘As is the case every time I make a 
walking tour,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘the people wonder 
why a man who is able to pay his fare should go afoot. 
They fail to apreciate the advantages of pedestrian- 
ism. Several times last week I was asked what I had 
to sell, or what line of industry I represented. On 
several occasions I was actually asked if I were a 
fortune-teller. Shorty afterward a farmer offered 
me a job picking apples. I thanked him and replied 
that I did not have time to stop that afternoon.” 

The Bishop became deeply interested as he nar- 
rated the incidents of the trip. ‘‘The expenses of.a 
tour of this nature,’’ he further said, ‘‘are extremely 
small. In one little town where I spent a night there 
are two hotels. Oneisa rather fashionable place and 
the other is aninn. I stayed at the inn and secured 
supper, lodging, and breakfast for fifty cents.” 


because of the belief that he was too poor to ride and 
was compelled to walk. ‘‘I was fortunate on the tour 
just ended,”’ he said, ‘‘in securing a bed every night. 
On previous trips I have been compelled to sleep in 
barns and wherever I could lay my head. This time 
I slept in small hotels, with the exception of one night, 
when I lodged over a store. The latter accommoda- 


tion cost me 65 cents.” 
| 





-" An Educational Leader of the South,—Dr. 
Charles Duncan McIver, whose sudden death, at the 
age of forty-five, was recently reported, was one of 
the foremost educators of the South. By the Review 
of Reviews he isheld to be ‘‘one of the most useful 
| and important men of his generation in America.” 
“If the country did not know him well,’’ continues 
this magazine, ‘‘ it was because he was too busy 
serving its highest interest to impress himself, as he 
might easily have done, upon the entire nation.” Dr. 
McIver was president of the North Carolina State 





Normal and Industrial College for young women at 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


1500 SUBJECTS. ONE CENT EACH, 
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soap and brush 
—and in 2 to5 
minutes the 
harshest beard can be 
smoothly shaved from 
the tenderest skin, with » 

















greater comfort than 4 

you have ever exper- y 

ienced from your pet Size 

razor oO i 

worl r your favorite Ready 
Yet the cost is less for use 

than 2 cents a week fora 

perfect shave every dayin Triple 

the year. Think of the 

money and time the wail 

Plated 


Gillette Razor saves its 
ONE MILLION satis- e238 
fied users. oe 
NO STROPPING NO HONING! ALWAYS SHARP 

Gillette double-edged wafer blades are so 
hard and keen that each blade gives an average 
of more than 20 perfect shaves. When dulled, . 
throw away as a used pen. A new blade insert- 
edina second, Extra blades cost 50c. for ten. 

PRICES: Triple silver-plated holdet and 12 tested 
blades (24 keen edges) in handsome leather case, $5. 
Standard combination set with triple silver-plated 
soap and brush holders, $7.50. Other sets in gold 
and silver, Extra blades, 10 for 50c. 

Sold by Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers 
everywhere, most of whom make the 30-day free 
trial offer. If yours wont, write us and we will. 


Gillette Playing Cards, For 25c. 


silver or stamps and the name of a friend who 
does not use the Gillette Razor, we send to any 
address postpaid a full pack of 50-cent playing’ 
cards; round corners, gold edges, celluloid finish, 
in gold emb d leatherette telescope 
case. Send today. 





























Write today for illustrated booklet, 
Gillette Sales Company, 
240 Times Building, New York, 





The Bishop laughed when he declared that several |' 
times he was charged less than the regular hotel rates |' 








Send for Catalogue. es ane 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, “19 ‘Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, 





YOU CAN 
Hone Your Own Razor 


No matter What kind, plai: fety, 
how dull—in five m nu es. gg 9 







ing—witha 


**Goodrich’ 
5-Minute Dry Hone and Strop 
anc—no annoyance, or trouble—no 
‘loss of time, with the barber—no over- 

honing or wire-edge. 

For Forty years I have been making hones, 
strops, and high-grade razors. The“Goodrich 
is the result of these forty years. Itis right. 
Send me $1.25 (my factory price). Isend 
you one, by express, prepaid. 

TRY IT 380 DAYS —If it doesn’t meet your 
entire approval, return it, at my expense 
—your money back, by return mail —that’s 
my way... Ask any bank in Chicago about me 
and my business. 

A. GOODRICH, Mfg., (Est. 1864) 544 Madison St., Chicago. 


be hag 3 ‘on Resor. Honing, Care of Rasars, 
Ww ve, Care of the Face, etc., acco: es 
Hone, #ree.’ Ack for it, when youwrite. 


—Do You Shave Yourself >— 


Does your razor keep a keen Edge ? 
The Busse Dry Hone will do it. Rub the 
razor over hone a few times, then strop and 
the edge is perfect. A gentleman said, ‘I 
would not take $10 for mine if I could not 
get another! Have used it five years and 
the razor is just as good as new. 


$1.00 PREPAID, 


<. y 
Costs you nothing if not satisfactory. 


BUSSE & CO,,527 Walnut Street,Cincinnati,oO. 














































What to do till the doctor comes, 
A Life Saver Deft hands and ready wits. 


8 
| ‘*EmerGEeNcY Notes”’ posts ev- 
ic i erybody. A book for every 
: household. Price 50 cents. 
i Funk & Wagnalls Cu., New York, 
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Greensboro.” Besides ‘filling this position’ he was 
actively interested in the building up of educational 
systems in the South. He was. a great ‘‘educational 
statesman,” says the Review of Reviews, which speaks 
thus.of his work: : 

Dr. McIver was not quite forty-six years old; but 
his influence was already great,’ and his achievement 
was-of the sort that»savesimperiled civilizations and 
transforms communities. He recognized the fact 
that the South was backward in its educational work, 
and from the very day that he was graduated at the 
University of North Carolina he became an apostle 
of the movement to improve the schools. He became 
an organizer of public-school systems in the cities of 
his State and‘a leader in the work of creating rural 
schools under conditions of lack and need such as can 
hardly be understood in the North. He organized 


and conducted teachers’ institutes in all the counties | | 


and became the great. propagandist of progress in 
school affairs througheut North Carolina. 

He soon came to realize the fact that a good school 
system could not be possible without a better trained 


corps of teachers, and he determined to provide an |, 


institution that would receive a great number of 
promising girls from all parts of the State, give them 


an education at small cost, and train them to be 


teachers of exactly the type needed in the schools, 
particularly of the rural districts. He appealed to 
the Legislature with ultimate success, secured his 
appropriation in 1891, and opened his school some | 
fourteen years ago. The State has dealt with him 
generously, for Dr. McIver’s enthusiasm has never | 
failed to carry the Legislature in the direction of his! 
desires. Other very important educational posts. 
from time to time were open to him, but he felt that ' 
his work could best center in the direction and devel- 
opment of the wonderful institution he created at 
Greensboro. It is one of the finest schools for the 
culture of women in the whole world, and it will stand 
as a monument to McIver’s energy and splendid talent 
‘both as an organizer and as a trainer of teachers. 

In due time Dr. McIver became the leader of a 
remarkable movement in his State for the adoption 
of a plan of adequate local taxation to supplement 


State funds in the carrying on of schools. The trans- | 


forming results of this campaign ought to be widely 
‘known for their inspirational value elsewhere. His 
personal influence as an educational leader could not 
‘be confined to the bounds of his own State, and he 
‘became influential throughout the South as one of the 
half-dozen foremost men ina movement for improving 
school legislation and bettering practical educational 
conditions. 





The Case of Vera. Sassulich.—The Buffalo 
Express, in its review of the late Dimitri Trepoff’s 
career, attempts to show that the infamous cruelty 
.of the man was in a measure hereditary. It points 





DOCTOR’S WORDS 
Talks About the Analysis of Postum Food 
Coffee. 





To the Doubting Thomases, the endorse- 
ment of a physician as to the wholesomeness 
‘of Postum Food Coffee may be comforting. 

When coffee causes nervousness and. dys- 

‘pepsia, it’s time to stop it. And there is 
where Postum is a true comforter. It is a 
warm, page op? and wholesome beverage 

, and at the same time is a liquid food. 

Coffee does harm, not because it’s well or 
poorly made—not because it’s nig or low 
priced—but because of the alkaloid—drug— 
caffeine, it contains. The habitual use of 
coffee, therefore, forms a drug habit. 

A Buffalo physician said recently, ‘‘ Ihave 
used Postum Food Coffee in my family and 
find it to be all that is claimed for it—a 
most wholesome, delicious beverage. When 
made and served according tc directions it 
is certainly delightful and refreshing. 

“‘T have read carefully Dr. Davenport’s 
analysis of Postum Food Coffee, as printed 
on the pkg., which I most heartily endorse. 
I have been prescribing it to my patients.” 

The Dr. is right, and there’s ‘a reason. 
Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 
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fim SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN) 36. 


MUNN & CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS ETMAN NEW YORK, 


Oo 


We desire to call attention to the 
completion ot the new Americana, issued under the direct  . 
editorship and personal supervision of ur. Frederick Converse” — 
Beaoh, Editor of the Scientific American, assisted by a Board 
of eminent Department Editors and by more than one thousand 
contributors-- leading scholars and authorities in the Unitod © 
States, Canada and South America, 
This great work, published by the Séjentific American : ie 
Compiling Department, with our full.co-operation, we are cértain i$ : 
will be found standard in its tatoreation and fully equal to 


the reputation of the Scientific American for accuracy 
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The American 


America’s Crowning Work of Reference 













Free on Request sii"s: 


ceptional 
value and sumptuous appearance of the. Americana. 
Let us send. you a handsome 120-page book 
containing specimen pages, maps, full-page 
plates, duo-tones, color plates, and text Illus- 
trations, with portraits of celebrities, full-page 
photographic plates of the most interesting and 
up-to-date subjects—The Americana being 
the best illustrated of all reference works.’ 
With the object of making the Americana quickly 
and widely known, before placing the work in the 
hands of dealers for general distribution, we will 
accept orders direct at a large reduction from the 
established price. Those interested are requested 
to make application immediately. The work is 
sold exclusively in connection with the Scientific 
American. 


No advertisment can convey any adequate idea of ‘the: ‘immense 
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... * (REQUEST BLANK ~~~ 
_ SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPT. 

Without oblgatiog myself to purchase, 1 would. Ii aa’ 
receive FREE, your 120-page Book of Specimen is, Maps, 
Duo-tones, Color Plates,- Portraits,’ -etc.,. of- the. NEW. 


advertising proposition: 


Fifth Avenue, New, York City <<". 


with particulars of your special low-price, || 
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f you really wish to know 

THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres- 

sions of appreciation, by ancient> 
writers and modern,of the value and pleasure 
of good books, express your desire by postal 
to CL Stebbins,25 Beacon St.Boston, 
while they last you will receive; with no hid 
expense affached a little book of quotations. 








This Book is FREE 





SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 








It describes in detailthe mostcomplete and 
prehensive course of advertising tau; 
by say cevections school in existence, 
The Chicago College of Advertising ie a 
real college, with a real mission to = 
form. Our successful students are filling 
positions in every state-of the Union. 
Do notenroll elsewhere until you read what 
we have to offer. If you want to realize the 
possibilities of this interesting and money- 
making profession, send for our book today. 
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POEMS WANTED, also 
Musical Compositions. e pay 
Royalty, Publish and Popularize. 


lody FREE of charge. 
GEO JABERG MUSIC CO. 187 W. 7th St, Cincinnati, 0. 











IN. LONDON TOWN 


omething new. You'll like it immensely! 


Advertising men earn from $25 a week and up. There is always 
aaemand for good men. We are in constanttouch with employers 


= want to add to this department, and our students get the 
s AMIGASO, COLLEGE OF ApvERTIS|NG 
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Old Books and Magazines Bought and Sold 
AMERICAN MaGazine Excuaner, St. Lovis, Mo. 
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All motordom is agog over 
the advent of Modei H, the 
brand new four-cylinder 
Cadillac for 1907, now 
ready for instant delivery. 


In every particular this car is not only 
up to the minute, but is really two years 
ahead of any other machine on the 
market. Its many improvements, its 
mechanical completeness, its superior 
finish and design, make it imperative 
for you not to take another step in the 
purchase of a car until you have 
learned all about this 
wonderful 


—an automobile 
whose smooth and well- 
balanced action is almost marvelous 
when compared with that in what has 
heretofore been accepted as the highest 
type of motorcar. The new and exclusive 
ouble acting steering gear greatly in- 
creases safety of riding; surprising ease 
of control is gained through the perfect 
planetary transmission; a new marine 
type governor regulates the speed of the 
engine under all conditions, minimizing 
vibration and fuel consumption; the in- 
dependent steel suspension for engine 
saves wear and strain. 

These and a dozen other reasons wh 
you ought to choose the Cadillac will be 
explained by your nearest dealer. His 
address, also finely illustrated booklet 
A.D.will be sent on request. 

Model H will accommodate five per- 
sons; 30 horse power$ capable of 50 
miles an hour. Price, $2,500. 


Other Cadillac models are: MODEL K; 
RUNABOUT, $750; MODEL M, LIGHT 
TOURING CAR, $950. All prices f. 0. b. 
Detroit, and do not include lamps. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 











e 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
STARTS AND RUNS 

Gas Engines without Bstteries. 
No other machine can do it suc’css- 
fully for iack of original patents 
owned by us. No twist motion inour 
drive. No belt or switch necessary. 
No batteries, whatever, for make and 
break of jump-spark. Water and 
dust-proof. Fully gaaranteed. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A, 














Wanted! AT ONCE! 


A Personal Representative in your commu- 

nity to procure new and renewal subscriptions 
on the Best-Selling, Best-Paying Magazine-Clubbing 
and Book Propositions Ever Offered. 


$25,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES! 
Full particulars free upon request. It will pay you to write to-day 
to The Review of Reviews Co., 18 Astor Place, Roem 408, N. Y. 
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out that his father’s name was likewise clouded by 
accusations of brutality and harshness, and that his 
retirement from office was caused by circumstances 
which ‘‘made a sensation throughout Europe,” 
such cruelty did they expose. The Express thus 
reviews the retirement of the elder Trepoff: 


A young woman—she was only eighteen at the 
time—had been arrested in 1867 as a suspicious 
person. The late investigation did not show that 
there was any other charge against her than the 
fact that she was a friend to the sister of a young 
man who had been engaged in a political conspiracy. 
Yet she was kept in prison for two years; and under 
close police surveillance, separated from her home 
and friends, and transported from place to place 
in Eastern Russia, for seven years longer. These 
nine years of injustice, with political prisoners as 
her only associates, made Vera Sassulitch what she 
probably was not when first arrested—a revolution- 
ist and terrorist. Soon after her release, in 1877, 
she learned that a political prisoner named Bogohi- 
choff, as a punishment for refusing to salute the chief 
of police, General Trepoff, had been brutally flogged 
by order of that officer. Determined that the 
attention of the Russian Government should be 
called to Trepoff’s action in some way, and knowing 
that a formal complaint would not be noticed, she 
resorted to the terrorist’s device—assassination. She 
called at Trepoff’s office and shot him, wounding 
him seriously, tho not, as the event proved, fatally. 

She was immediately arrested and brought to 
trial before a jury of which eight members were 
government officials, two were merchants, one was 
a noble, and one a student. She avowed her act 
and told her story and, despite the prejudice which 
might be supposed to exist against her in the minds 
of such a jury, she was acquitted. The verdict was 
applauded in the courtroom and there were demon- 
strations of enthusiastic approval in the streets. 
The newspapers all over Europe commented upon 
it and, altho four Russian newspapers were sup- 
pressed for approving the verdict, Trepoff was so 
| severely criticized that it was necessary to dismiss 
him from office. His retirement was softened by 
promoting him to be a general of cavalry, and a 
decree was issued soon afterward abolishing trial 
by jury for aggravated political offenses. The 
verdict of acquittal in the case of Vera Sassulitch 
was canceled and her rearrest was ordered, but she 
had in the mean time made her escape. 





The Gratitude of a Monarchy.—Leslic’s 


Weekly reminds us monarchies as well as republics 





are sometimes ungrateful. The British Govern- 
ment is the one at fault in the present instance. 
This is the case: 


Prof. Ray Lankester held until recently the 
post of director of the natural-history department 
of the British Museum, a position of great honor to 
a scientific man, and carrying a salary of £1,200 a 
year. To accept it he resigned, eight years ago, 
a professorship at Oxford which was tenable for 
life at a salary of £900 and with an annual vacation 
of six months. Relying upon precedent, he expected, 
if his health continued good, to retain his new 
directorship until he was seventy (he accepted 
office at the age of fifty). In any case, he counted 
upon a.liberal pension if he should be obliged to 
retire before the usual time. He was, therefore, 
shocked to receive, a few months ago, a letter 
asking for his resignation, to take effect next Mav, 
with the understanding that his pension should nct 
exceed £300 a year. No reason for the abrupt 
dismissal was given, and the standing committee 
of the British Museum, which is responsible for it, 
refused later in the summer to consent to an increase 
in the amount of the pension, which is ridiculously 
small, in view of the high position which Professor 
Lankester has held and the prospects which he 
sacrificed to accept it. He is a professor of science 

with a world-wide reputation, and has been a public 
ee and a teacher and original investigator for 





thirty-five years. He was one of the editors of the- 
‘*Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley,” 
and has written a number of learned works on 
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HOME STUDY| 
COURSES 


UR School affords |} 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung 
of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by 
Prof, Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent 
specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 
Joun F. Genunc, A.M.. Pa.D. ment. 

Professor of English. Students may regis- 
ter at any time and may take up complete courses 
or pursue special branclres. Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. We also 
offer instruction in Commercial and Normal 
Branches. 

Every reader of THE DIGEST who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence — School 
Dept. 29, Springfield, Mass. 


SHORTHAND 
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IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 


thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home. 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—exsy to read, Simple. — Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lnes—no_ positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse, 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) langunge at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters, Lawyers, ministers. teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continua! daily 
Practice as with Other systems, Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee ofler, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, III. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 





| zoology, including a dissertation upon the okapi; 


& Wagnalis Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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foreign academies of science have honored him, | 
and he is president of the British Association for | 
the Advancement of Science. Such a slight put | 
upon the holder of that dignified office is unexampled 
in British history. 








James Whitcomb Riley.—In the October Talent 
appears an account of how this Indiana poet rcse 
‘* the tail end of a patent-medicine and concert 
’* to his present wide popularity. Part of the! 





from 


wagon 
article is here quoted: 


James Whitcomb Riley was for years a newspaper 
writer on different country papers in Indiana. 
His first contribution to a larger public was through 
the Indianapolis Dazly Journal, when there appeared 
an editorial to the effect that Ben F. Johnson, of 
Boone County, had written to enclose an original 
poem, desiring that it be accepted for publication, 
as ‘‘many neighbors and friends is astin’ him to 
‘have it struck off.” Mr. Johnson said that he had, 
**from childhood up till old enough to vote, allus 
wrote more or less poetry, as many an album in the 
meizhborhood can testify.”” He said that he wrote 
“from the heart out,’’ and ‘‘ there is times when 
the tears roll down my cheeks.” Then follows 
**The Old Swimmin’-Hole.’’ ‘‘ Thoughts for the 
Discouraged Farmer ’’ appeared a week later. 

Under this pen-name James Whitcomb Riley 
made his literary bow, and his first book, ‘‘ The 
‘Old Swimmin’-Hole and "Leven More Poems,” was 
published the next year. 


Of his still earlier successes we read: 


The father, a country lawyer, wished his son to 
study for admission to the bar, but, to quote from 
Nye’s ‘‘ Autobiography of Riley’’: ‘‘ Finding that 
political economy and Blackstone didn’t rime, 
he slid out of the office one hot, sultry afternoon, 
andi ran away with a patent-medicine and concert 
wagon, from the tail end of which he was discovered 
iby some relatives in the next town, violently abusing 
‘a bass-drum.’’ Here he not only rewrote many of 
the songs sung by the company, but composed 
some original :stories and verses. Once, in later 
‘years, after he had given a recital for President 
Cleveland and distinguished guests at the White 
House, some one asked him where he had found a 
‘certain poem that had received great applause. The 
reply was, ‘‘I wrote that myself to recite from the 
stéps of a medicine-wagon in Indiana.” 





The American Minister to Colombia.—John 
‘Barrett, American Minister to Colombia, has done 
‘*yeoman service,’’ says M. A. P. in America, ‘‘in 
promoting and restoring commercial and friendly 
treaties and relations with the South-American 
me ublics.”” He has had considerable experience 
tin the diplomatic field. We read: 


, As American Minister to Argentina, where he 
wemained only six months, he visited the entire 
republic and made exhaustive reports on its resources 
and possibilities, and stimulated interest and com- 
mercial activity between that country and the 
United States. 

President Roosevelt transferred Mr. Barrett to 
Panama at a critical moment in its diplomatic 
affairs. Mr. Barrett cooperated with the Canal 
‘Commission for the complete arrangement of the 
relations between Panama and the Canal Zone, 
and also practically brought about a friendly settle- 
ment of the differences between Panama and Costa 
Rica over their boundaries. He received the 
thanks of both countries for his impartial and 
friendly interest and influence. Earlyin his mission 
to Panama he pointed out the difficulties and 
necessities of the situation on the Isthmus, and 
observations made by him at that time have been 
fully justified by later and present developments. 

In Bogota his success has been ever. greater than 
in his other South-American missions. He went 
there at a time when the relations of the United 
States and Colombia were most strained, and the 
position of an American minister was most difficult. 
Six months after his arrival, however, over 500 
people of the capital signified their friendliness and 
appreciation of his work by attending his Fourth of 
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San Francisco to New York in 


No one can now deny that Franklin horse- 
power is real—full of going power and hill 
climbing; that Franklin air-cooling keeps the 
engine at the right temperature; and particu- 
larly that Franklin high-grade, light weight, 
non-jarring construction with wood sills and 
full elliptic springs allow fast going on the 
roughest roads and make the cars stand up 
under the hardest test. 


It took a Franklin to beat the previous Franklin 33-day 
record of two years ago. Other cars have taken months 
instead of days. No other car in the world could have made 
that trip so fast and come out alive—ENDURANCE. 

The car that made this remarkable record is the Franklin 
six-cylinder 30 h. p. touring-car; but every Franklin car is 
built on the same lines and shares the lessons of this great 
performance. 


Send for book of this wonderful trip, also new 1907 Franklin catalogue. 


Shaft-Drive Runabout $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


Prices in standard colors and equipment f.o.b. Syracuse 
Special colors, upholstery and equipment extra 








Franklin— 4000 miles by road— 
in 15 days, 2 hours, 12 minutes. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. A. L. A. M. 
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YOUR IDLE MONEY 5% INVESTORS 


SHOULD EARN 


j Seed agi of keeping unemployed the 
funds you expect to have use for later, 








Who demand absolute Security 





they may be invested with this Company, 
withidvewn when you wish. We pay you 
earnings for every day and can handle such 
temporary investments as profitably for 
you as more permanent accounts. ‘ 
Assets, $1,750,000. We have loans in 
A)STR Established 18 years. 
& Banking Dept. Supervision. 
= ¢ Let us send you further 
: =) and more detailed informa- 
5 tion, with endorsement of 


and no Investor has ever lost a cent 


Highest references furnished. We 


those whom wehaveserved. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
9 Times Bidg., Broadway, New Yor_ 


information. 
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For their money will find such in our First Farm 
Mortgages. If interested in Investments of this 
kind send for our Booklet ‘‘ We’re Right on the 
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arge or small amounts We 
have loaned money in this locality since 1883, 
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interest—through us. Our loaning field is part of 
the richest agricultural country in the. world. 
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lot of loans on hand now. A postal will bring full 
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There’s no better cocoa made, and 
it costs only 1-2 a cent per cup. 
Remember the Cocoa with the 
Yellow Wrapper is Double Strength 
: Send ro cents for trial can. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., importers, Boston 
All Grocers. 


July reception, which was the largest ever held by a 
legation of any country in the capital of Colombia. 

It was therefore gratifying that just as the news- 
papers were announcing that President Reyes was 
disappointed at the attitude of the United States 
and would recall his minister at Washington, official 
despatches from Bogota announced that Minister 
Barrett and the President of Colombia had begun 
important negotiations for new treaties between 
Colombia and the United States and Colombia and 
Panama. The press and political leaders of Colombia 
have openly stated that:if Mr. Barrett had been in 
Bogota at the time of the trouble over the Hay- 
Herran treaty, it would have been ratified by 
Colombia, and Panama would still be a part of that 
remunlic..4 <2)... , 

Beginning life by paying his own way and working 
his way through both preparatory school and 
| college, Mr. Barrett entered journalism, winning 
|marked success in that profession. He was ap- 
pointed minister to Siam at the age of twenty-seven} 
and immediately attracted the attention of diplomats 
and the reading public by securing a settlement 
of the famous Cheek claim, involving several mil- 
lions of dollars and the interpretation of American 
treaty rights in the Orient. He was a pioneer in 
awakening American interest in the trade oppor- 
tunities of Asia, and traveled extensively and made 
important .investigations in- China, Japan, Siam, 
Korea,~ Siberia,-the Philippine Islands, and India, 
subsequently writing and speaking extensively upon 
these countries. As delegate to the third Pan- 
American Conference in Mexico he saved the Inter- 
national Bureau’ of American Republics from 
practical break-up at the hands of its enemies, and 
greatly assisted Mr. Buchanan in his efforts to 
promote the cause of international arbitration. 
As Commissioner-General of Foreign Affairs of the 








“Stunted lamp-light”— 
smoky chimney, poor draught, 
imperfect fit, cracking chim- 
ney, clouded glass—why do 
pe@ple put up with this when 
good lamp-light is the best light 
to read by? 

I make and put my name— 
MacsBETH—on lamp-chimneys 
that are clear as crystal, never 
break from heat, and fit per- 
fectly. 

Macsetu lamp-chimneys 
give lamps new life. 

Let me send you my Index to tell you how 
ov the right chimney for your lamp ; it's 
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Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 





















This Union Hustler Faucet Water Motor at- 
taches instantly to your faucet. It sharpens 
hy) cutlery, cleans silverware and polishes ali metal 
fj surfaces. It will run a fan, sewing. machine, 
r etc. It gives }¢ H. P. and makes 4,000 revo- 
tutions a minute on good water pressure, Outfit 
consists of one motor (cast iron) emery wheel, 
lishing wheel, polishing material, wrench, 
leather belting, washers and printed instruc- 
tions packed in s wooden boz. This regular 
$5 outfit we sell today for $3. Price advances 
in another month. Sent C.O. D. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
© ndence with dealers solicited. 
THE EDGAR MFG. CO., Dept. 87 
104 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 








St. Louis Exposition he secured, in spite of strong 
opposition and in the face of great difficulties, the 
extensive participation of Japan and China ona 
| scale heretofore unequaled. 


The Sultan of Brunei.—A most entertaining 





recital is given in Harper’s Magazine by Mr. Poultney 
' Bigelow, of his audience with ‘‘ His Imperial Highness 
| Sri Paduka Bawa Duli Sultan Hashim Jalil-Ul-Alam 
| Akamadin Ibni Almerhum Sri Paduka Manlana Sul- 
| tan Omar Ali Saijudin, the twenty-fifth of his illustri- 
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ous dynasty in Brunei.”” | The audience differed from 


| the general order in nearly every particular. For 


| instance, at the beginning we read: 


My seat had been placed on the Sultan’s right, 
immediately in front of a long brass smooth-bore 
muzzle-loading piece of artillery, behind which piece 

! stood a brown gentleman with a turban on his head 
and a torch in his hand—said torch being occasionally 
used for the lighting of cigars. It would not have 
been etiquette to have asked whether the brass piece 
was or was not loaded. 


Later on this description of the audience-chamber 
and the Sultan is given: 


The audience-room itself was about sixty feet long 
by thirty wide—the ceiling seemed thirty feet high. 
At the lower end sat in a row six grandees of the 
palace; two of them wore white turbans, green waist- 
coats,-and long white gowns—advertising the fact 
that they had been to Mecca and were consequently 
entitled to more respect than their colleagues. I was 
presented to each in turn—shook hands, and was 
then escorted to the other end of the chamber, where 
stood the throne... . . 

In the middle of the room ran a long table suggest- 
ing the one in the House of Commons which ‘divides 
the Government from the Opposition. . On this table 
was a very familiar and very cheap reddish cloth 
| such as is found on most tables in German beer- 

gardens. 
There_was-another small round table immediately 
in front of the gaudy throne; and as we entered I 
noticed one whom I took to be a venerable Malay 
| janitor arranging something there. This elderly 
| gentleman offered me his hand—and then he waved 
us gracefully to the cane chairs at the muzzle of an 
artillery piece, of which there was one on each side of 
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For chops, steaks, 
cutlets, etc., add to 
the gravy one or 
two tablespoonsful of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


before pouring it over the 
meat. 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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ITH several times the illeminating power of 

oity gas or electricity, acetylene light is easy as 
daylight to the eyes. The new ‘‘Beck-Iden” is the 
perfect acetylene lamp. Simple, clean, without 
wick or chimney, odorless and smokeless. It burns 
ten hours with one Biting. at a fuel cost of about 
one eent an hour. No other light as good. 
, Made of brass and finely burnished, nd finished 
in bronze. Height 16 inches from base to burner. 

f your dealer does not have this lamp write us 
for complete description. Write for Booklet No. 8 
ACETYLENE LAMP CO., 50 University Place, New York 





applied to central 
draught lamp, gas jet 
(open flame or mantle 
burner), artificial or 
natural gas, will heat 
any ordinary room com- 
fortably in zero weather, 
giving Heat and Light at 
n0 tional Cost. No 
ashes, no trouble, clean 
and odorless, thorough- On Gas 
ly circulates and puri- 
: fles the air. Easily applied and orna- 
mental. Just the thing for sick room, 
OnIamp = path, bedroom, den or office. : 
Send for booklet and testimonials, Price complete, carriage prepaid. 
Polished Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, 2.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded after 10 days’ trial. 


THE GIANT HEATER 60., 1564 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ciant Heater 












2 Circulars, books, newspape 
t Card Press $6. ‘Lareer, ut 
Money saver, maker. 1 
easy, printed rules. Write 
factory for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, cards. 
ALAS tae Press 60. Meriden, Conn. 
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the throne, each being guarded by a group of Malays. 
I sat down as directed, wondering when the Sultan 
ld appear. : Bi i 
aso oe I was bubbling with curiosity anent 
many things, and sought my information from my 
sular neighbor. é : a 
na Who is the old nut-cracker in the big chair? 
oth I in a-hoarse whisper. 
 opuaie Him!’’ returned*my mentor, somewhat 
drily. 
me was a painful pause. But how was I to 
have known that this was the great Sultan himself! 
I had met many crowned heads in my day. There 
was the great Moshesh of, Basutoland—a monarch 
who greeted me in an opera-hat, a war-club, and a 
pair of spats. King Ja-Ja of West Africa also re- 
ceived me once in state—but then those two were 
negtoes. Japanese and Siamese royalty have I met, 
to say nothing of the every-day article current in 


jaded Europe, but nothing anywhere prepared’ me | 


for the Sultan of Brunei. : 

He wore a green smoking-cap about eight inches 
high, on which were worked texts from the Koran. 
On his feet he wore a pair of yellow gymnasium shoes, 
and -beneath his dressing-gown I caught sight of 
white duck trousers. This gown looked in the dim 
light of the palace as tho it had been stained by 
some brownish juice, there were many spots, -but 
more competent authorities assured me that those 
spots were ornaments worked upon the white cloth . 

From his waist down there hung a blue cloth skirt 
—the ‘conventional native sarong—and by his side 
was a spittoon which he used freely. 

His lips were stained with a reddish juice, possibly 
of betel-nut, and he was evidently chewing this 
throughout the audience. 

But his face was very kindly and ‘his manner digni- 
fied. He reminded me of the late President Kruger; 


the lines of the mouth were the same, the eyes very |: 


similar—likewise the forehead. Each had the long 
interval between the nose and lip. 





A Hymn in Thirty Minutes.—From ‘‘ Wisconsin 
in Three Centuries,’ the Youth's Companion quotes 
the following account of the birth of a song of na- 
tional” etreulation. “In the Sweet By and By,” 
written by S. Fillmore Bennett, was the product of 
a few moments’ labor in a country store; says The 
Companion, which then quotes from the book men- 


tioned 


It was about time for closing business in the eve- 
ning when J.P. Webster, whose melodies have made 
Wisconsin famous, came into the store, feeling some- 
what depressed. oe 

TI said. to Webster, ‘‘ What is the matter now?’’ 

He replied: ‘‘It is no matter; it will be all right. by 
and by.” 

The idea of the hymn came to me like a flash of 
sunshine, and I replied: ‘‘ The sweet by and by. Why 
would not that make a good hymn?’’ 

“Maybe it would,’’ he said indifferently. 

I then turned to my desk and penned the hymn as 
fast as I could write. I handed it to Mr. Webster. 
As he read it his eyes kindled and his whole demeanor 
changed. Stepping tothe desk he began writing the 
notes. instantly. 

In a few moments he requested Mr. Bright to hand 
him his violin, and he played with little hesitation 
the beautiful melody fromthe notes. A few moments 
later he ‘had jotted down the notes for the different 
parts,and the chorus. ° 

I do not think it.was more. than thirty minutes 
from the.time-I took my pencil to write the words 
before the hymn and the notes had all been com: 
pleted, and four of us were singing it exactly-as it 
appeared in the ‘‘ Signet Ring’’ a few days later, and 
as it has been sung the world over ever since. 


English Advice toa German Admirai.— When 
Admiral Dewey was. trying to keep the harbor of 
Manila blockaded he had ‘occasional difficulties with 
Admiral Diedrichs of the German fleet, who lost few 
opportunities to’ annoy him. The late Admire1 
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"nox: |] TO BE SAFE |v 
« We A closet should be =. a A i 
first of all, free from the ce Cee 


escape of sewer gas. 
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_ Odors caused by imperfect cleans- ; < 
ing cr shallow water seal, permitting : 


It should be of perfect construction, and 
not of material subject to rust, corrosion, under- 

surface discoloration, or cracked and chipped, W <a A as 
surface enamel, such as porcelain enameled iron. ae, | Se 

_ If your closet shows any one of the faults. men- 
tioned, you are exposed to a direct and dangerous 
menace to health. If examination or past experience a 
shows your closet to be defective, replace it with the perfect Pm © 
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The name ‘‘Sy-CLo” on a closet 
guarantees that it is made under the 
direction and supervision of the 
Potteries Selling Company, of the 
best materials, and with the aid of 
the best engineering skill, and has 
the united endorsement of eighteen 
of the leading potteries of America. 

Booklet on ‘‘Household Health” 
sent free, if you” mention the name 
of your Plumber. 

Lavatories of every design made 
of the same material as the Sy-CLo 
Closets. 




















Trenton, N. J. 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the “Sy-CLo” has a doublé cleansing action, "| 8 ; 
a combination of flush from above and a powerful pump like fu/ from 1 ws 
below. The downward rush of water creates a vacuum into which the 
entire contents of the bowl is drawn with irresistible syplionic force. 

The material of the Sy-CLo Closet is heavy white china, hand moulded 
intoa so 6 piece without joint orseam ; its surface cannot chip off nor 
is unaffected by acid, water or wear, 
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nation by the Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York. 
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AND LOAN COMPANY 


(Established 1883) 
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Chichester, on the other hand, who'was then a captain 
and in charge of the English fleet, extended to him 
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YOUR LOVING NELL. Letters from the Paris 
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12mo, cloth, 231 pages, illustrated. $1.00 net. Funk 
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The trouble with most banking organizations 
is that they want to tie your money up so 
you can’t get it when you want. it— 
And then only pay you 3 or 4 per cent. 
for the use of it. : | 
This company pays 5 per cent: annual in. 
terest for every day your money is on deposit, 
and allows you to withdraw at any time with- 
out notice. ’ ; 
If you want to leave your. money-on ‘de- 
posit for two years or more, we will pay 6. 
per cent. 
And back of it all absolute 
security is guaranteed. 
Write for the Booklet 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building 
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Miller Monuments 











which dot the entire country, are among the 
highest grade examples of artistic memorial 
work in America, 

The main reason is that I have made memo- 
rial-making my life work. 

Further reasons: only the finest granite is 
used; my workmen are all artists—not merely 
stone-cutters; my designs are original and in- 
dividuals; and I charge the lowest prices possi- 
ble for the exclusively high-grade work that I 
turn out. 

My free illustrated book will tell many 


interesting things about memorials. Write 
and : will send it to you. 


Jn-L. MILLER 


(Successor to Thomas & Miller) 
47 LIBERTY ST., QUINCY, MASS. 
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AVON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


A delighttul place for recuperation. The Autumn air is invig- 
orating; the Avon Sulphur Waters are celebrated far and wide for 


wonderful cures in cases of Rheumatism and Eczema, 

Delightful driving, gorgeous fall scenery—pleasant accommoda- 
tions. In the course of the famous Genesee Valley Hunts. 

Write for booklet and special prices for fall and winter, Sulphur 
water in jugs and bottles sent anywhere in U.S. Write for prices. 





Dr. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Physician in Charge, Avon, N. Y, 











There’s a Spencerian Pen made for you. 
Spencerian Pens are famous for their 
durability, evenncss of po. workman- 
ship and quality of metal. 

Every Ppaverrian Pen perfect. No 
seconds. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different pat- 
terns, sent to any address tor 6 cents in 
postage. Address 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 











woven Indian Basket 25 Cent: 


Hand-woven by Indians in Mexico from strong palm 
m fibre. Uniquely colored, durable, useful, ornamen- 
w tal. Sin. high; fing for den, sewing room, etc. War- 
ranted genuine. Retails for $1 00, but we will send 
prepaid for 25c. (2 for 44c., different designs), to in- 
troduce our new 80 p. Art Catalogue of Mexican 
Drawnwork, Indian Rugs, etc.. sent FREE with 
orders. Catalogue alone for 4 cts. 

THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 

Dept. D 10. Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 

Largest Retailers Genuine Indian and 

Mexican Handicraft in the World. 


THE MUSICAL CIRCLES °* "474°" 


The great masters and their methods are realistically 
pictured in ‘‘ Your Loving Nell.”’ The book is a series 
of letters depicting the experiences of an American 
woman, Mrs. Nelly Gore, who studied music abroad. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 











every courtesy due to the commander of the block- 
ading forces. . The recent death of the English Ad- 
miral leads Harper's Weekly to repeat a story of his 
advice to the German commander, when the latter 
had received what he thought an insult at the hands 
of Dewey: 


On one occacsion Admiral Diedrichs, the German, 
sent out the Jrene on an unrevealed errand, and with- 
out the customary notification to the commander of 
the blockading fleet. Admiral Dewey had suffered, 
he thought, sufficiently from that sort of thing, and 
so he sent a vessel across the /rene’s bows and notified 
her captain that she would not be permitted to depart 
without a statement as to her destination. It was 
not Admiral Diedrichs’s mission to quarrel with both 
the American and the English fleets, so, on critical | 
occasions, he sought to find out Captain Chichester’s | 
purpose in case of a collision. Going on board | 
Chichester’s ship, he angrily exclaimed, ‘‘ Did you see | 
what Dewey did to my ship?”’ 

““Yes,’’ replied Chichester. 

‘*What would you have done if it had been an Eng- 
lish ship?’ 





‘*Well,’’ said Chichester, conveniently assuming that 
the Jrenc’s captain had sailed without orders from 
Diedrichs, ‘‘I’d have put my captain in arrest, and 
then I’d have gone on board the Olympia and apolo- 
gized to Admiral Dewey for having such a fool in com- 
mand of one of my ships.” 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Most Unkindest Cut.- BuppiInc PortT— 
‘“ Have you read my ‘Descent into Hades ?”’ 

Wor.LDLY PErson—‘‘ No, but I should like to see 
it very much.’’—The Sketch. 





On the Scent.— Crimson RAMBLER—‘‘Are you 
burning gasoline in dat automobile, mister?”’ 

SparKs—'‘No, my friend; I’m trying alcohol just 
for an experiment!”’ 

Crimson RAMBLER—‘'I thought so. Would you 
mind me hangin’ on behind fer a mile or so, jest fer de 
smell?’’—Puck. 


Rectifying a Mistake of Nature.—EtrHer— 
‘What a finely chiseled mouth you have! It ought | 
to be on a girl’s face.” 

Jacxk—‘‘ Well, I seldom miss an opportunity.” — 
Illustrated Bist. 


Goldsmith Revived.—A company was playing 
‘‘She Stoops to Conquer’’ in a small Western town 
last winter, when a man without any money, wishing 
to see the show, stepped up to the box-office and said: 

‘*Pass me in, please.” 

The box office man gave a loud, harsh laugh. 

‘*Pass you in, what for?’’ he asked. 

The applicant drew himself up and answered haugh- 
tily: 

‘‘ What for? Why, because I am Oliver Goldsmith, 





author of the play.”’ 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,’’ replied the other in 
a shocked voice, as he hurriedly wrote out an order 
for a box.—Argonaut. 





An Easy One.— WiLson—‘‘Here’s a problem for 
you, old man. A donkey was tied to a rope six feet 
long; eighteen feet away there was a bundle of hay, | 
and the donkey wanted to get at the hay. How did 
he manage it?’’ 

SHaARP-—‘Oh, I’ve heard that one before. You | 
want me to say, ‘I give it up,’ and you'll say, ‘So did 
the donkey.’ ”’ 

Witson—‘‘Not at all.” 





SHARP—'‘Then, how did he do it?”’ 
WILson—‘‘ Just walked up to the hay and ate it.” 
| SHAaRP—‘‘But you said he was tied to'a rope six 
feet long.” 

Witson—'‘So he was. But, you see, the rope 
wasn't tied to anything. Quite simple, isn’t it?’’— 
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Pears 


Don’t simply 
“get a cake of soap,” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 





















Toilet Paper 


Bal Sanitissue is infused 
with aromatic Canada Balsam. 
which makes it antiseptic. 1t is 


superior—l0c, 15c, and 

You should have it. 

Fift 4 Sheste ne ag $1 
orth sen repaid, any- 

where in United States and 

Cc a, on receipt of price. 


- SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, 
503 Grenwoon Ave., Puia. 








LOTS OF FUN FOR 
YOUR BOY 


At your dealer’s 
or direct at 


Lowest * And what inet pentee impostanse 
~ to you, Mother, there is health, 
Factory > strength, bright eyes and 


Prices rosy cheeks for the young- 


sters in exercise with an 


“TRISH MAIL” 


The car that is endorsed by 
physicians everywhere. It is 
“Geared ” for speed, yet built 
PR: so low it can’t upset. Don’t 
Write to-day take a substitute. Look for 
for catalog. name ‘Irish Mail” on the seat. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 62 [rish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana 


A Properly Designed House 


isa home. Any other kind is, at best, a house. If you 
are going to build write me concerning your location, size 
of family and general requirements and I will design a 
home for you and submit the sketch fcr approval. ere 
will be no charge. 


H. CLIFTON TROUT, Architect 
1533 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Buy a Barler 


for quick, clean heat that you can 
move anywhere and always have 
a warm room. 

If you do not find it smokeless, 
odorless, saves work, heats fast, 
and is better than any Oil Heater 
you have seen, return it and it 
will not cost you a cent. 

Write for Booklet and Trial Offer. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 110 Lake St., Chicago. 
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His Golden Opportunity—A Baltimore man 
tells of an address made to some school-children in 
that city by a member of the Board of Trustees: 

‘My young friends,”’ said the speaker, ‘‘let me urge 
upon you the necessity of not only reading good 
books, but also of owning them, so that you may have 
access to them at all times. Why, when I was a 
young man I used frequently to work all night to 
earn money to buy books, and then get up before 
daylight to read them!"’—Success. 


Was Well Fixed.—-One of thechurches in a little, 
western town is so fortunate as to have a young 
woman as its pastor. She was called to the door of 
the parsonage one day, and saw there a much embar- 
rassed young farmer of the German type. 

‘« Dey said der minister lifed in dis house,” he said. 

‘“Ves,”’ replied the fair pastor. 

‘* Vell—m—I vant to kit merrit!”’ 

‘“To get married? Very well, I can marry you,” 
said the ministress encouragingly. 

‘“Oh, but I got a girl alreaty,’”’ was the disconcert- 
ing reply. —Town and Country. 


Pinched the Wrong Knee-—The late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was for many years fearful of 
a stroke of paralysis. 

Seated at the right of Countess T— at a brilliant 
banquet, he startled the guests by arisingand remark- 
ing: 

‘* Brethren, it has come at last—that which I have 
feared for forty years—a stroke of paralysis. I have 
been pinching my knee for the last twenty minutes 
and can’t find the least sensation there.” 

‘*Pardon me,”’ said the Countess, ‘‘but it was my 
knee that you were pinching.’’—Boston Transcript. 





Thought He Saw Double.—A worthy professor 
was invited to dine at the house of a lady of fashion. 

The day was hot, the wine cool, the professor’s 
thirst great, and the fair neighbor with whom the 
professor was engaged in a lively conversation filled 
his glass as often as it was emptied. 

When the company rose from the table, the pro- 
fessor noticed, to his great consternation, that he was 
unsteady on his feet. 

In his anxiety to save appearances, he repaired to 
the drawing-room, where the lady of the house yielded 
to the wishes of her lady friends and ordered the nurse 
to bring in the baby tw'‘ns, 

The pair were lying together on a pillow, and the 
nurse presented them for inspection to the person 
nearest the door, who. happened to. be the ‘professor. 

The latter gazed intently at them for a while, as if 
deciding whether or not there were two or one, and 
then said, somewhat huskily: 

‘Really, what a bonny little child!’’—People’s 
Magazine. 


Toole’s Oné-Act Play.—Here is a good story of 
the late Mr. Toole that will be new to many of our 
readers: 

“What I want is a bright, short play,’’ said Toole 
to the amateur, who had brought him a six-act drama. 

‘‘How do you mean—a short, bright drama?’”’ 
asked the author. ‘‘Can you give me an idea?”’ | 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said Toole, ‘‘here’s one. 
and leaves much to the imagination. 

‘It is in one act. 

‘When the curtain goes up two persons are dis- 
covered on a sofa, one a pretty young woman, the 
other a nice-looking young fellow. They embrace; | 
neither of them says a word. Then a door opens at | 
the back, and a commercial traveler enters. He 
wears an overcoat and carries an umbrella. You 
can tell at once by his manner that he is the husband 
of the young woman. At least, that would be the 
inference of every intelligent playgoer. 

‘“The husband takes off his coat, draws from his 
pocket a heavy Colt’s revolver and in the midst of the 
silent embrace of hero and heroine fires. 

“The young woman falls dead. 

“He fires again and the young man is similarly 
disposed of. Then the murderer comes forward, puts 
on a pairof eyeglasses and proceeds to contemplate 
his sanguinary work. ‘Great heavens!’ he exclaims. 


It’s direct | 
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“I urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the MANUAL OF PRAYERS, the Prayer Book authorized 
by the last Plenary Council of Baltimore.’’ 






















‘Iam on the wrong floor.’ ’—Reynolds’s Newspaper. 


A (ox form 


No money in advance required 


ws Manual of Prayers 


The official prayer book for American Catholics. 


Prepared under supervision of the late Archbishop Corrigan ; has the imprimature 
of Cardinal Gibbons and the endorsement of all the Archbishops and Bishops. Size 


4x 5% inches. Bound in Turkey morocco, limp back, gold . a) 
title, blind bands on back, round corners, red under gold put at Price, $2.00 a 
. . + 
The only complete compilation of the Prayers and Ceremonies of 
the Churchin America. Beginning with a calendar of the feasts 
















celebrated in the United States, it contains not only the forms 2 
of morning and evening prayers and appointed psalms and & 
hymns, but the Devotions, Instructions, Blessings, Benedic- * 
tions, Sacraments and all the various rites and services of ¥ 
the Catholic Church ; including ‘‘ the Prayer for the Church, oe 
the Civil Authorities, etc.” (page 56), composed by Bishop - 
Carroll in 1800, so long omitted from prayer books. s 7 
792 Pages On request we send you the book, prepaid, hy ine 
Afsar five Aan oye sien’ ia atl on even eaten, Heaeee As - J 
who remit with order we send free, a large color portrait of «) e+e a 7 AL, 
Cardinal Gibbons PK ; Pa! 7 
Address Dept. ‘‘B,’” JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. if 4 Re, oF M 
Headquarters for Theological Books and Church Goods, AS + > ws . 











‘On Approval, Freight Paid, {ism $1.00 st" $1.75 Bi 


7 ‘6 »? Sectional 
Sa) Leadstrom) srokcase 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY ONLY 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases are made for and univer- 
sally used in the finest homes and offices in every State in the 
Union, These cases are not experiments, but the product of years 
of undivided: attention to this one line of manufacture. They are 
made in our own factory, under our own patents, and the entire 
production is sold direct to the home and office. .That is the reason. 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. Freer book section 
has non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly finished in 
Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 

Send for Our Beautiful Mlustrated Catalogue No. 23 


The_C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N, ¥.: 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets, 








FT GROWS with | 
YOUR LIBRARY 
YT FEYS ANY SPACE 





* THE LIFE OF DISRAELT. A study of his per- 
Do You a almanacs tar te sonality and ideas, by WALTER SICHEL. 8vo, cloth, 


: 335 pages, illustrated. $2.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
oo “$ Printer will show you| Company, Pubs , New York. 
Write £ how to prepare your copy 
and tell you to whom to| TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Con- 


sell it PRICE, 75 CENTS FUNK & WAG.| taining new translations by Avtmzr Maupg, 12mo, 
: A NTS. 


NALLS COM PAN Y. New York. abe’ Web ork: $1.00, unk & Wagnalls Company, 








Weighs 
55 Ibs. 













HAVE PLACED IN THEIR HOMES THE WORLD-FAMED PUBLICATION 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


This means that practically as many Americans have bought Ridpath as have 
bought both the great Encyclopedia Britannica and the Century Dictionary 


combined. Can you imagine any greater testimonial for any book? 


ThePublishers’ Failure 


PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINDER OF THIS GREAT PUBLICATION 
9 massive royal octavo volumes. 4000 double-column 
pages, 20°0 superb illustrations. New, perfect books, 

latest edition, beautifully bound in Half orocco, at 


LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direet letters to those 
sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name 
and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 3 

Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his His- 
tory, and te print our price broadcast for the sake of more 
quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to 
future sales. 





The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an Free 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no “> Coupon 
other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great - 








> WESTERN 


historical events as though they were happening before 'P.- RRWSPAPER 


your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of , . 
old; to meet kings and queens and warriors ; to sit in the of _, SRSORLATION 
Roman senate; to march against Saladin and his dark- a - wy” 204 Dearhorn St. 
skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with ) rake; ioe - Chieago 

to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan ; Please mail without cost 
to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen 
$l work hayoc with the Persian hordes on the 








field of Marathon ; to know Napoleon as you 
know Roosevelt. : 4 ; 
He combines absorbing interest_with su- 











brings the preme reliability, and makes the heroes of Rasikscsiss.:. Meccpaneatc ussite J 
complete set, istory real living menand women, and about 
balance them he weaves the rise and fall of empires in 
small sums | such # fascinating style that history becomes Tou leen bicciiptoubon Wiybu anate | 
monthly sont nantes nn contth n0 = LITERARY Digest= 
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Kept Before the Eye 


attended to at the right time. 


“The best thing I ever used in my oftice; 
cost $3.25, and has saved me over $80.00 al- 
ready ant made my work much easier.”’ 

A. J. THompson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

DATED CARDS from tray are carr ed in 
the handy leather pocket-case 2 to 4 weeks 
atatime, To-day’s card always at the front. 
No leaves to turn. Any card found instantly 
by its tab. Extra cards for things to be re- 
tained, keeping all memoranda where they 
can be found when wanted. 

Simple and Practical 


1906 Free with each outfit for 1907. Express 
prepaid on receipt of price. Checks accept- 


ed. Small Large 

e Genuine Morocco Case, quartered oak tray and cards, $3.00 $3.75 
Cowhide Seal Leather Case, chestnut tray and cards, 2.00 2.75 
Sundays extra, 35e. and 5@e. Future year’s cards, 1.00 1.25 


Outfits, $1.50 to $5.00 
Booklet Free 


— Shemindex. 


The Pocket Card System 


Also a valuable card index for desk use. 
elps you to 
Plan Your Work 
Work Your Plan 
Accomplish More 
You need it. Three years’ sales have 
proved that almost ae men 
need it. GET IT NOW. “ 
Wilson Memindex Co. aan cae 
65 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y. 








N A Happy 
NSN Marriage 


Depends 
Wf largely on a knowl- 

edge of the whole truth 
Wf about self andsex and their 

relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M ,M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Iilustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 
CURIOSITIES OF “Sy Cxonie Sans =** 


‘*Tnnumerable good things relating to the legal 
profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
to amuse and edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
man.”—Green Bag, Boston. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
FUNK & WAGNALIS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 

































Little things and details where they will be 


A Wonderful Helpfor Busy Men 


Order now and get cards for the rest of 
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IMPORTANT MATTERS 


Self-Esteem.— Druccist—'‘Huh! You seem to 
think you are the boss of this establishment.” 

New CLeERK—'‘Oh, no, sir.”’ 

Druccist—* Then, why do you talk like a bloom- 
ing idiot?’’—Chicago News. 


Sir Isaac Graveled.—Newton had just discov- 
ered why the apple fell down. 

‘“‘But,”’ we asked, ‘‘why do plums fall to those 
higher up?’’ 

Herewith the great man hastily had business down 
street. —New York Sun. 


A Vacation by Proxy.—‘‘ When do you take 
your vacation?’’ a friend asked Mr. X, a distinguished 
lawyer. 

“Tt has begun already. 

‘**How is that?’’ 

“*My wife and her mother have gone to Cobourg.” 
—-Translation from La Silhouette for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


” 


Only a Trifle Gone.—The editor of a paper in 
Western Indiana declares it to be a fact that a ‘‘cub’”’ 











reporter on an Evansville sheet, in describing the 
murder of a man in an adjacent town, wired his paper 
as follows: 

‘* Murderer evidently in quest of money. Luckily 
Jones had deposited all his funds in the bank day 
before, so that he lost nothing but his life.’’—Success. 





Out of Danger.—Doctor Whipple, long Bishop 


| of Minnesota, was about to hold religious services near 


an Indian village in one of the Western States, and 
before going to the place of meeting asked the chief, 
who was his host, whether it was safe for him to leave 
his effects unguarded in the lodge. 


‘‘Plenty safe,’’ grunted the red man. ‘‘No white 


man in a hundred miles from here.’ —Woman’s Home 
re \ 


Companion. 


Payment in Kind.—-James McNeil Whistler, the 
famous painter, had a French poodle of which he was 
extravagantly fond. The poodle was seized with an 
affection of the throat, and Whistler had the audacity 


| to send for the great throat specialist, Mackenzie. 


Sir Morell, when he saw that he had been called in 


| to treat a dog, didn’t like it much, but he said nothing. 


He prescribed, pocketed a big fee, and drove away. 

The next day he sent post haste for Whistler; and 
Whistler, thinking he wes summoned on some matter 
connected with his beloved dog, dropped his work 
and rushed like the wind to Mackenzie’s. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Whistler? I wanted to see 
you about having my front door painted.’’—Argo- 
naut. 
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A Lady’s 
Complexion 

can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 
charcoal. It absorbs all gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 
tapid clearing of the complexion, 


MURRAY’S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 
are com posed of pure Charcoal, 


For 10c. in stamps, a full size 25¢, 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A J. Ditman, 41 Astor House, N. Y. 


DEAFNESS 
wh, 








THE MORLEY PHONE 
A mimature Telephone for the Ear, 


Invisible, 


easily adjusted and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over fifty 
thousand sold, giving instant relief 
from deafness and head noises, 
There are but few cases of Deaf- 
ness that cannot be benefited. 


Write for book!et and testimomals, 

The Morley Company 

Dept. 85. 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
RELIEVED 


BUNIONS sxc 


Enlarged Joints Reduce land 
Toes Straightened by 


ACHFELDT’S (Patented) ‘‘Perfectiou”’ 
TOE SPRING 









_ Worn at night without inconven- 
ience, with auxiliary appliances for 
ma A use. Sent onapproval. Money 
refunded if notoutirely estisfactory, 

USE MY IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH 
SUPPORTER for ‘‘Flat Foot” and 
broken-down instep. Tell me your 
foot troubles. It will ease your 
mind; I will ease your feet. Send outline of foot. Full 
particulars and advice FREK, in plain sealed envelope 

M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 

163 West 234 Street, New York  Deyartrent “E.4.’, 











GLIMPSES OF THE OPERAS AND PERSONAL CHATS 
WITH THE GREAT OPERA SINGERS 


Descriptive sketches of the 
ST ARS leading operas and personal 
— — ~ a py 
prima donnas. By MABEL WAG- 
OF THE NALLS. 12mo, cloth, deckle 
edges, with exquisite half-tone 
O portraits of the great singers. 
Price, $1.50. 
The Atlanta Constitution: ‘‘Every one who 
loves music will enjoy this dainty volume.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


















































HEATER AND COOKER. OR 
HEATING EXCLUSIVELY. 


drawn principally from atmos 
coal and oil Ri SON ONLY 


“ Using one Burner and Radiator, I kept a 16x18 foot room at 70 degrees, 
when out doors 13 to 20 degrees were registered.” REV. WM.T 
ME., writes: ‘*This morning 16 below zero, and my library far below 
freezing point. Soon after lighting the Harrison Oil-Gas Stove temp- 

— ° erature rose to summer heat.” WM. BAER 

yal writes: * We warmed a room 13x14 feet, when it 
was about 10 below zero with one Radiator.” Ob- 
jectionable features of all other stoves wiped out. 
Not like those sold in stores. Ideal for 
heating houses, stores, rooms, etc., with Radiating At- 
tachment; also cooking, roasting, baking, ironing, etc. 
No more carrying coal, kindling, ashes, soot and dirt. Absolutely safe from explosion. Not 
Simple, durable—last f 


Catalogue 
Je REE 


arrels of air, 
EE FUELIS AIR. Supply unlimited 





















, VA., writes: 










ING, IND., 





hat’sa 


BURNS BARRELS OF AIR cet, 


MOST WONDERFUL cyitcucgs STOVE EVER INVENT 


CAUSING GREAT EXCITEMENT 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. Fuel 
consuming one gallon of oil. W 


A antimite re trust y control, Air belongs to rich and poor alike, 
’S VALVELESS oit-cas ano AIR BURNER 
Automatically generates gas from kerosene oil, mixing it with air. Burns like gas. Intense hot fire Combustion perfect. 
1 To operate—Turn knob—oil runs into burner—touch a match, it generates gas which passes through air mixer, drawing 
d)) in about a barrel of air, to every large spoonful of oil consumed. 
Same heat all day, or all night. For more or less heat, simply turn knob. There it remains until youcome again. To 
put fire out, turn knob, raising burner, oil runs back into can, 
dirt, soot or ashes. No leaks—nothing to clog or close up. 
D. CARN, IND., writes: ‘It costs me only 444 cents a day 
for fuel.” L. NORRIS, VTI., writes: ‘The Harrison Oil-Gas 
Generators arc wonderful savers of fuel, at least 60% to 75% over 
v70od and coal.” E. ARNOLD, NEB., writes: ‘Saved $4.26 a month for 
» fuel by using the Harrison Oil-Gas Stove. My range cost me $5.50 per 
month, and the Harrison only $1.26 per month.” M. KING, V 


VE 


L. It is self-regulating, no more attention. 


re’s out. As near perfection as anything in this world. No 
o wick—not even a valve, yet heat is under perfect control. 


EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS 


SALESMEN— MANAGERS — MEN OR WOMEN at home or 
traveling, all or part time—showin Tom: orders—ap- 
inting agents. MESSRS. HEAD & FRAZER, 
‘Enclose orcer for $81.00. RusH Sell like hot cakes. Sold 
60 stoves In our own town.” B. L. HU 
‘* Been out one day and sold 11 stoves.” This patent new. 
Nothing like it, Demand enormous. Agents reaping! 
great harvest. Where operated people stop on street, leave 
their homes, place of business, miss trains to watch this 
generator—excites curiosity—watch it as though a thing 
of life. Show a dozen—sell ten. 
special agents new plan. 8S 
orld unsupplied. Get in early for territory. Write today. 


EX., writes: 
ESTED, MICH., writes: 







Write today for 
end no money. 








dan 
or years. Saves expense, drudgery and fuel bills. ALLSIZES. PRICES LOW 
Sent to any address. Serd no money--only send your name and address. Write today for 
our 30 day tr.al offer--full description--thousands of testimonials. 1906 Proposition. 


World Mfg. Co. 6310 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


erous like gasoline. 
“i —$3.25 and up. 
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A Working Model.—DrEssMAKER (showing 4 
costume exhibited on a dummy)—‘‘It is thirty-nine 
francs, all complete.”’ 

CounTRY YCKEL (admiringly)—‘‘If she can milk 
the cows it is not very expensive.” —Translation 
from Le Rire for Tue Literary DIGEst. 


On Shares.—PRESTIDIGITATOR (during his grand 
gold-piece act)—‘‘I could take twenty- -dollar gold 
pieces from your pocket all night.” 

Sgepy Inpivipvat—‘‘ Go ahead, pard; 
ye half.” —New York Weekly. 


T'll give 


His Dying Devotion.—Papa—“ No, he’s not the 
proper sort of a husband tor you my dear.’ 

DAUGHTER—"* O papa! He’d die for me!”’ 

Papa—‘‘ Oh, that’s all right—tell him to go as 
far as he likes. I was afraid he wanted to marry 
you,”—Cleveland Leader. 


Must Be Stopped.—WovuLp-BE PasssENGER (to 
conductor)—‘' All the cars are full; it is disgusting, 
this railroad. Please tell the company, from me, 
that if this continues, I will withdraw my patronage 
and buy an automobile.”’"—Translation from L’ Illus- 
tration for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Easily Distinguished.—Baroness (to her styl- 
ishly dressed cook)—‘* Why, Fanny, what elegance! 


It would be difficult to distinguish the lady from the. 
| 


cook.”’ 
Coox—‘‘ Don’t worry, madam; 
tell.’’—Meggencorfer Bldtter. 


the cooking would 


No Magnified Food.—There was a little Scotch 
‘boy who had the quality of astuteness highly developed. 
The boy’s grandmother was packing his lunch for 
him to take to school one morning. Suddenly look- 
ing up into the old lady’s face, he said: 

‘‘Grandmother, does yer specs magnify?”’ 

‘* A little, my child,’’ she answered. 

‘* Aweel, then,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I wad juist like it 
if ye wad tak’ them aff when ye’re packin’ my loonch.”’ 
—Argonaut. 


Truth is Stranger than Fiction. 


A sailor named Taylor was wrecked on a whaler—the 
sea was about to prevail, 

When lucky for Taylor the foundering whaler caught 
up with a slumbering whale, 

‘* In order to sail her to harbor,” said Taylor, 
I'll avail o’ this gale.” 

So Taylor, the sailor, the sail o’ the whaler did rai’ 
o’er the tail o’ the whale.—Life. 


‘‘myself 





A Ready Tongue.—Disuy Bi. —“ I hesitate to 
ask you concerning such a matter, but a glance will 
show you the state of my trousers at the knees, 
and, madam, if you have an old pair——” 

ANGELINE ANTIQUE (acidly)—"“‘ Miss, if you please.”’ 

Disuy Birt—‘‘Ah, yes; excuse me—anold prayer 
rug which you have discarded, it would be thankfully 
received. ’—Puck. 


Tle Notable Mrs. Noah.—A clergyman hap- 
pened to tell his son one Saturday afternoon what 
lesson he would read in church the next morning. 


The boy got hold of his father’s Bible, found the les- | 


son’s place, and glued together the connecting pages. | 

In consequence the clergyman read to his flock the 
following day that ‘‘ when Noah was 120 years old 
he took unto himself a wife, who was’’—here he 
turned the page—‘‘140 cubits long, 40 cubits wide, 
built of gopher wood, and covered with pitch in and 
out.” 

After reading the passage, the clergyman read it 
again to verify it. Then, pushing back his spectacles, 
he looked gravely at the congregation and said: 

‘‘ My friends, this is the first time I ever read that 
in the Bible, but I accept it as evidence of the asset- 
tion that we are fearfully and wonderfully made.”— 
Argonaut. 
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‘Wiens Micaees to Home 
at Factory Prices. 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. 


The secret of ten years’ success is— 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture. 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, 
dining-room and bedroom furniture. 
The cream of furniture designs of the world brought 
to your door if you address us No. 61 Fulton St. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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RICK HUTCHINS | 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 





ith every facility at our command known in the art 
of modern shoemaking we are enabled to produce — 
and do—a complete line of MEN’S, WOMEN’S 
and CHILDREN'S SHOES. Wemake shoes 


for every known requirement—cach shoe the 
best adapted for the purpose it is intended. 
40 years’ experience back of every pair of 
shoes made and sold by us. 
SEND TO-DAY for “Our Family Footwear” Cata- 


logue showing hundreds of styles of our Footwear, 
covering the needs of the whole family. 


Ask Your Dealer for RICE & HUTCHINS Shoes 


Ifhe will not supply you—send your order to 
us, adding 25 cents for delivery charges. 


$4.00 and $3.50 
} RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
34 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfort- 
ably, tastefully and economically shod. 


ARE ARNOT 


America 
4 * le No. 


{ Men? s Dull 
Smooth 
Pa Calf Bal, 
heavy sole, 
medium toe. 


$400 palr, . 


AAT ENT 


heavy single sume 
medium tow oe w toe 


5" per pair. 















Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs of one 
piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts 
nickeled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER ©0., 718 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 





























HOW TO BREATHE 


obtained without harness or binding 
braces. THE VITALITY SUSPEND- 








For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Read Lung and Musele Culture, the most instructive 
book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing described by diagrams, 
etc, Book ov on receipt of 10 cents, 
P. n BOECKMANN, R.S. 
889 Bristol 1 ids, 500 5th Ave. New York 














ER scientifically constructed to make 
a |) the lirge strong muscles of the back carry 
¥ the weight of the trousers—through the un 
conscious Inw of equipoise, the chest is 
thrown out, with abdomen buck—insuring free 
heart circulation—good Inng action—deep 
Oreathing—nataral digestion. A Suspender, 
Not a harness. Ifyour dealer does not keep them 
we will send by nail postpaid $1.00. Virairy 
B wklet for the asking. THE PERFEC- 








E 
TION MFG. CO., Box 80, GIRARD, OHIO, 
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" never seem to grow old. Trvacake-- 





Just Published 


THE 


INCUBATOR 
BABY 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of “Pigs is Pigs,” etc. 
The baby in this story will tug 








6 ‘ad 
Marjorie at your heart strings so that 
te al you will want to cuddle her 
. - in your arms and adopt her for 
Deliciously life 
Sweet, : 
Intelligent In a gently satirical way the author 
and Homan. Jidoes for wee little ‘Marjorie’ what 
She Ernest Thompson Seton did for his 
Thiaks ‘* Johnny Bear’’—personifies his subject. 
and This big stupid world is all so strange 
Talks to this sweet wee mite of humanity! 
fram Birth. Its cunning little form is not more of a 
!wonder to the many curious faces that 


gaze into the Incubator than those faces are to the little 
mite itself. Its struggles to grow in a natural way 
unhampered by rules and regulations are touchingly 
sweet and human. 

Incidentally it may be said that no incubators, nurses, 
doctors or other attendants can ever satisfy the human 
longing for mother love, mother kisses and mother 
heart throbs, and this little mite tells us all this, in a 
way that is pathetic, tender and true. 


12mo, Cloth 75 cents. 
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The Influence of the Mind on the Body 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B. GALLATIN 
‘A very valuable and interesting little book. There is 
food for thought in, above, below, and all around every 
line.””—Medical Counselor, Chicago. 
Cloth, 50 cents net ; by mail 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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Just 
Ready 


LONDON TOWN 


By F. Berkeley Smith. 


] ERE is another joily good book from this talented au- 
thor. He has already shown us in his previous three 
books the real Paris, and now, with the same dash 
and enthusiasm, goes about London town, mingling with 
its throngs, and associating again and again with its in. 
teresting and typical characters, till we feel as if we had a 
chum with us who had lived in London ali hislife. He has 
studiously avoided the guide-book method. He has nota 
word to tell us as to how toseethe Cathedrals, the Houses 
of Parliament, the Zoo, and the Britisn Museum between 
breakfast and luncheon. He prefersto meet Johnny Bull 
himself ; to talk with him and laugh over existing eccen- 
tricities and opinions. To Johnny's credit be it said he isas 
ready to take a joke as to give one, and the result is that 
we find ourselves laughing again and again, But the 
scenes change with the ever-changing hands of a clock 
and the night settles down to find us studying the same 
Johnny Bull, but under conditions so different, so gro- 
tesque and pitiable, that we seem submerged in a mael- 
strom cf poverty and despair beyond human endurance. 
Asa true picture of actual life in London town to-day 
the book will be read with keenest appreciation and 
delight. 
12mo, cloth, Profusely Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











JUST THE BOOK FOR MOTHERS 


THE HEALTH-CARE 
OF THE BABY 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D., Attending Physician 
to the Riverside and Willard Parker 
Hospitals, New York City. 


Endorsed by Physicians Everywhere, Your own Physician 
Included. The Medical Press Enthusiastic: 


**Very practical and thorough.”—Journal of Medi- 
cine, Louisville. 

**Meets in a high degree the needs of mothers. 
Scientific but thoroughly practical.’’—Medical Fort- 
nightly, St. Louis. 

‘*Remarkably lucid and concise. Cannot fail to be 
appreciated by any intelligent mother or nurse.” —The 
Medical Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

**Tt is a book a physician can have no doubts about. 
It is just the book to give a mother.”—Southern Cali- 
fornia Practitioner, Los Angeles. 

‘** A small but excellent handbook for mothers and 
nurses. We predict that it will find its way into the 
homes of hundreds of young mothers when physicians 
see it and recognize its worth.’’—Eclectic Medical 
Gleaner, Lincinnati, Ohio. 


12mo, cloth. 75 cents net; by mail, 82 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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[Ocoher 18, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


September 28.—Advices from Victoria 
more raids by armed Japanese sealers. on the 
ra «gh an all A number of men 
are killed in fightin etwee ; 
raiders. : . 
The Sinai boundary dispute 
Britain and Turkey is finally settled by the 
withdrawal of Turkish troops from the peninsula 


The Pope declares in an interview that his v, 

on the French Separation law will Seats 
force absolutely until the legislators confess 
their error in flouting Catholic doctrines and 
divine rulings. : 


re ort 


between Great 


September 29.—Secretary Taft issues a proclama- 
tion at Havana, taking temporary charge of 
the Government of Cuba. i 


The Foreign Offices of Great Britain, Germ 

wed ee eerere ~ eager of the Unites 
ates to take charge of the Cuban Gov 

until order is restored. Raita. 

Sir William Treloar is elected Lord May 

London. miedne::: 


ipso 30.—Premier Sarrien and Minister 
lemenceau, in speeches in Paris, attack the 
policy of the Vatican regarding the Separation 
law, and declare that the law will be enforced. 


October _1.—Of the sixteen balloons which set out 
from Paris, September 30, in the international 
competition for the Gordon Bennett Cup, the 
balloon of Lieutenant Lahm, one of the Ameri- 
can competitors, makes the longest sail, landing 
in Yorkshire, England. 

Secretary, Taft makes a speech at the opening 

of the University of Havana, explaining the 
disinterestedness of the United States toward 
Cuba. The address is warmly applauded. 


October. 2.—The Executive Committee of the 
Socialists at Warsaw decides to resume terrorist 
measures. 


October 3.—Many wrecks and heavy loss of life 
are reported as the result of a gale off the 
French coast. 


October 4.—The Czar returns to Peterhof after a 
cruise in Finnish waters. 

The Catholics of Brittany declare that they 
will rise in rebellion if their churches are closed 
by the French Government in pursuance of the 
Separation law. 


Domestic. 


September 28.—The loss of life reported from 

obile, tne center of the recent hurricane- 

swept district, is estimated at fifty, and the 
property loss at $3,000,000. . 


Baron des Planches, Italian Ambassador at 
Washington and dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
resigns. 


September 29.—Sir Thomas Lipton arrives in 
New York and intimates that he desires once 
more to challenge for the America’s Cup. 


President Roosevelt witnesses target practise 
on board the battleship Missouri off Cape Cod 
and dines with the sailors at their mess. 


September 30.—Attorney-General Moody orders 
that suits be brought against a number of 
railroads for 181 alleged violations of the 
safety-appliance law. 

The pension-rcll for the year ending June 30 
shows a net decrease of 12,470 in the number 
of pensions. 


October 1.—The President returns from Oyster 
Bay to Washington. 

The meat-packers in session in Chicago organize 
a national protective association. 

**Al’’ Adams, millionaire ‘‘policy king,” 
New York. 


October 2.—It is announced in Washington that 
Secretary Shaw and Attorney-General Moody 
will retire soon and that Ambassador Meyer 
will accept one of the portfolios made vacant. 


President Joseph Smith, of the Mormon Church, 
is bound over to answer at court for unlawfully 
living with five wives at Salt Lake City. 

Dr. Fred A. Cook, of Brooklyn, ascends Mt. 
McKinley, in Alaska, the highest peak in North 
America. 


October 3.—The President announces the ap- 
pointment of Charles E. Magoon as Provisional 
Governor of Cuba. General Bell is ordered to 
accompany him to Havana to take charge of 
the United States troops in Cuba. 


October 4.—President Roosevelt. in speeches at 
Harrisburg and York, Pennsylvania, urges 
the control of the business use of wealth and 
at the same time warns against the ‘‘apostles 
of unrest.” 


John B. Moran is nominated for Governor by 
the Democrats of Massachusetts at Boston. 


John D. Rockefeller, in an interview, condemns 

governmental control of trade, saying that 
the nation must build up, not tear down, if 
it is to win in the battle with foreigners for 
supremacy 


dies in 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagualls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


““M. B. W.,’’ Montreal, Can.—'' Kindly explain the 
difference between necessaries and necesstties. Is 
‘necessities’ used correctly in the following sentence: 
‘She lived entirely alone in one room, denying her- 
-self even the necessities of life’? 

Necessaries are those things which are indispen- 
sable to some determinate purpose. They are 
essential requisites. The word necessaries is a 
flexible term in the law, not absolute. It has 
relation in each case to the person’s financial and 
social condition in life, and not merely to such 
things as are needful to sustain life. ‘‘ Necessaries 
of life’’ is a perfectly proper expression, and since 
‘‘necessities’’ are indispensable requisites to an 
end desired, the latter word may be used correctly 
instead of ‘‘necessaries’’ in the expression already 
cited. 


“P.R.A.,” Detroit, Mich.—"' Is there any possible 
authority for the words wineglassesful and cups- 
ful?” 


There is not. In each case, however, the idea 
may be expressed in two ways; thus, wineglassfuls, 
or, if more than one glass, wine-glasses full; cupfuls 
or cups full. 

“FM. T.,” Huntington, W. Va.—‘‘ What is the 
meaning of the word valorization as applied to the 
coffee-market, and whence comes the word?”’ 

The term is probably from the Spanish valorizar, 
valorar, meaning to appraise, and possibly refers to 
the valuation of the crop before harvesting. 

“W. P.,” White Plains, N. Y.—'‘ What is the or- 
igin of the incident of the ground-hog’s appearance 
on February 2 as inditative of a weather predic- 
tion?” 

It is merely rural tradition based on a common 
superstition that if on Candlemas day (February 2) 
the ground-hog or woodchuck, coming out of his hole, 
sees his shadow in the sunshine he retreats to the 
hole for six weeks longer. This is said to be a sign 
of alate spring. If, however, he does not see his 
shadow there will be an early spring. 

“J. R. B.,”’ Knoxville, Pa.—‘ Who is the author 
of the line ‘I’m monarch of all 1 survey’?” 

William Cowper (1731-1800), but the verses were 
supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk. 

“D.H. T.,” New York city.—‘‘Kindly inform me 
whether amber is a vegetable or a mineral product?” 

Amber is a fossilized vegetable resin which in min- 
eralogy is known as succinite. It is hard, brittle, 
and translucent, yellowish brown or light yellow, and 
is found in small masses in various parts of the world, 
especially on the shores of the Baltic. ; 

‘Twenty-three,’’ Gambier, O.—‘t Which of the fol- 
lowing sentences is correct: ‘ Washington, the father 


of his country,’ or ‘Washington, the father of our 
country’? Whence the title?” 


This is a case of tweedledee and tweedledum. 
Both sentences may be used, but the first is the one 
most commonly applied to Washington, who was 
undoubtedly the father of his country. Since that 
time, however, his country has outgrown its original 
limits and many persons have shared in the expansion. 
The title was first conferred on Cicero by the Roman 
Senate and later was borne by several of the Caesars, 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most con- 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of. every 
important form of human disease, It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. With introduc- 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present t'me. 

y Prof. Dr. HUGO MAGNus, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 12mo, cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psychic TREATMENT 
OF Nervous DisorpeRs 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders ed upon twenty years of successful 
ialization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
, Dr. Pau Dv Bots, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
-D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 

“ Les Psychoneurosis.”’ 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


Carsonic Acip Gas IN MEDICINE 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
$1.00 ony By Dr. ACHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages. 
.00 net, 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces R bach’s di ion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic problems based on original 
investigations, representing the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. Rosznspacu, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the humap 
body. By Dr. Tosy Conn, Nerve Spec! t, Berlin. 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge upon the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A. T. sceeneala.” M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
pp. $1.50, postpaid 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific principles for a. bras 
these troubles By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific standpoints, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this aerate by_ physicians and laymen. By A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $200. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character,.showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A stuay into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 

fic research on this topic. Bv A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 491 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 





massage, and ortho ics, with descriptions of many 
cases of iliness, hel or cured by gymnastic treatment, 
By ERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Lilus. $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear, concise manual of medical information giving 

with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 

study, diagnosis, technique, and medico-legal asnects of a 
mortem examination. By Gustav ScHuiptT, M.D. 
ket size. 16mo, Leather, 18 pp. $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK. 
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A Great Text-book on toonemics | 


The United States 


in the 


Twentieth Century 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 


N this volume the author makes a study of 
the economic conditions in this country, 
as the result of a recent visit, his point: of 
view being French. Notable chapters deal 
with the Negro Problem, of which he writes 
with much sanity and wisdom; the Tariff 
and Free Trade; the Trusts and our varied 
Industries, agricultural and manufacturing. 


THE CONTENTS 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


(Part One) 

Chap. I. Environment, 

Chap. II. Origins and Characteristics of the Ameri- 
can People. 

Chap. III. The Composition of the White Population 
and the Distribution of Its Different 
Elements. 

Chap. IV. The Negro Population and ‘the Race 
Question. 

Chap. V. The Natural Increase of the American 
People and Their Birth-Rate. 


RURAL AMERICA—(Parr Two) 


Chap. I. Natural Conditions, Ownership, and 
Operation. 

Chap. II. The Value and Distribution of Various 
Products. 

Chap. III. The Production of Cereals. 

Chap. IV. The Live-Stock and Dairy Industries, 

Chap. V. The Production of Cotton. 

Chap. Vi. Other Products of Importance, 


Chap. VII. Irrigation and the Opening Up of the 
est. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA—(Parr Tureze) 


Chap. I, General Characteristics of American In- 

dustry and the Causes of Its Superiority. 
Chap. II. How American Industry is Organized. 
Chap. III. Motive Power in America. 


Chap. IV. The Relative Importance and the Distri- 
bution of the Different Industries. 

Chap. V. The Mineral or 

Chap. VI. The Iron and Steel Industry, 

Chap. VII. The Vehicle Industry. 

Chap. VIII. The Electrical Industry. 

Chap. IX. , The Textile Industry. 

Chap. X. The Food Products Poduntry. 

Chap. XI.. The Reward of Labor. 


COMMERCIAL AMERICA—(Parr Four) 


Chap. I. The American Railway System. 
Chap. II. Foreign Trade. 
Chap. III. Commercial Relations and the American 


Merchant Marine. 


Extracts from Reviews of the French Edition 


Our Commercial Conditions Seen from New 
Viewpoin 


‘In this study of ‘The United States in the Twentieth 
Century’ we have a book comparable to Bryce’s ‘Ameri- 
can Commonwealth’ and Munsterberg’s ‘The Americans,’ 
but while the Englishman and the German devote a e 
part of their space to political, intellectual, and social 
phenomena, the Frenchman's work is a statistical analy- 
sis of the a aa poe gy ween < this 
country. is as orough, impartial, and clearly 
—_ out as the author's former works on colonization, 
tixation, and the Eastern question, and would be of as 
much value to us as to the French if it were translated. 
Of special interest are the frequent comparisons of Euro- 

an and American conditions, and the opinions expressed 

y M. Leroy-Beaulieu of the causes of the wonderful de- 
velopment of the United States, and his views on the 
problems that perplex us,”— Independent. 


A Forecast of Our Future Development and its Ef- 
fects upon the Old World 


“M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent French Publicist, has 
recentiy added a volume certain to command wide atten- 
tion in the Old World, and deserving no lessconsideration 
in the New. ‘ Les Etats-Unis au XXe Siecie’ is a conscien- 
tious and exhaustive attempt to take an inventory of the 
resources of the United States, and to unfold before Euro- 
pean eyes the causes contributing to place the country 
‘in a unique position which all may envy but which none 
can reach.’ M. Leroy-Beaulieu farther endeavors—and 
this phase of his task holds perhaps the highest interest 
for American readers—to fo our future economic 
development and its effects upon ‘Old Europe.’”—From 
an exhaustive article in The Outlook. 


8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
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clear appreciation of the point of view of the man who buys cigars to smoke and not to sed/. 
The usual thing in the cigar industry, as in so many others, has been to ignore every point of 
view except that of the dividend-hungry stockholder. 

The common plan of the average cigar manufacturer has been to boom a single brand for all it was 
worth, and generally more—to whoop up big sales as long as that one particular brand could stand it, 
and then go on to something else. 

The American Cigar Company’s plan has made the smoker the first consideration—which is just 
nothing but plain good business, as we see it: 


a entire business policy of this greatest cigar-producing organization in the world is based on a 


First—To produce the best cigars And finally—To mark every box 
possible to make, of every grade, and of cigars with the “a,” (Triangle A) 
MERIT MARK © “'S gle A), 

a age sein at ons pee ” which the smoker can instantly recog- 
st Anca can inure y nize as a sure sign of guality and 
Next—To maintain for all time condition, regardless of the cigar 
absolutely even and unvarying quality name and regardless of the price 


in every different brand put out. Ranuiee Siemaet Giver" Gliece he pays. 

It’s simple cnough—and it’s certain enough. 

People are getting to know cigar quality pretty thoroughly; they are getting to recognize the im- 
portance of condition,—and they are rapidly finding out that the only dependable sign of a good cigar is 
the “ A’ (Triangle A) which is more a guarantee than a trade mark. 

The American Cigar Company manufactures a large number of brands of different blends to suit 
individual tastes. The products of its various factories include every variety of cigars—from the little 
cigar such as the “Royal Bengals” at ten for fifteen cents, to the highest type of *‘Seed and Havana.” 
Among them you are sure to find a blend to suit you now and another to suit you when your taste changes. 

The leading brands of the American Cigar Company are distinguished by this “~” (Triangle A) 
merit mark, just as a soldier is rewarded for superior merit by the Victoria Cross. 

Among these “ A”’ (Triangle A) brands each smoker is sure to find the cigar he wants. The list is 
, so long that only a few of the more prominent can be mentioned here: 

The New Cremo (Victoria), Anna Held, George W. Childs (Cabinets), Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, 
Sticknzy’s New Tariff, Cubanola, The Continental, Chancellor, Caswell Club. Royal Bengals (little 
cigars), The Unico, Benefactor, Captain Marryat, Roxboro, General Braddock, Orlando. Also the Palma 
de Cuba and Isle of Pines. 

Smoke any one in critical comparison with the best cigar you know at the same price and prove to 
your own satisfaction that the “A” (Triangle A) merit mark does really mean better cigars for you if 
you look for it every time you buy. 


AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY, Manufacturer 
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This Free Book Tells 
About a New Food 


Lyvola Ripe Olives is a new food product containing 58 per cent. 
more nutrition than eggs. One quart of Lyvolas equals in food value 
three pounds of the best meat. 

You know what green olives are, but unless you have lived in Cali- 
fornia you don’t know what ripe olives are. 

There’s a big difference. 

There's as much difference between a green olive and a nipe olive 
as there is between a green watermelon and a ripe one, or a green and 
a ripe anything else. 

e green olive—the olive you know—is a condiment—an indi- 
gestible pickle. It is picked green and in that state it has no nutritious 
properties. It is injurious to the stomach, overtaxes the kidneys, and 
you eat it only because you've acquired the habit. 

The ripe olive—the olive you don’t know—is a perfect fruit-meat, 
rich in nutriment and health-making properties. 

To most people the food value of the ripe olive will be a revela- 
tion. According to an analysis made by the U. S. Government Ripe 
Olives contain 75 food units, while eggs contain only 48, chicken 

19, and milk 13. 


: Lyvolas represent the first successful attempt to give a perfect 
Write to-day for a copy ripe olive to the public. 


of this free book. What is known as the Mission olive has been picked ripe and 
pickled in salt brine, and has been used in a local way in California for many years. But nobody ever ventured to pack them for 
the market, for the simple reason that it was not thought possible to do so in a way to make them retain their rich, nutty flavor, and 
their natural- crispness and solidity. And all these years the market has been held by the green olive. 

Everybody admits the food and medicinal value of pure olive oil. About this there has ceased to be any controversy. 
A quart of Lyvolas contains a third of a pint of absolutely pure olive oil. When you eat Lyvolas you get your full quota of 
olive oil, and you get it pure You get it also in disguise, for there is nothing about the taste of Lyvolas that suggests oil. 
They are not greasy or oily in any sense. They have a rich, nutty taste unknown to any other food. 

In Lyvolas we have added a new food to the granary of the world —a food for the well and healthy, and a builder-up 
for the poor in flesh. Lyvolas are ripe olives with every oil cell fully developed and intact; they are the sun-kissed fruit from 
the choicest orchards in California, preserved by a process that brings them to your table an absolutely pure food. 

Lyvolas aie rich in life-giving olive oil without any suggestion of the taste of oil about them. Nature has secreted health- 
giving olive oil in them disguised to please the palate and charm the eye. They are simply delicious. Nothing else you have 
ever eaten tastes like them. As a food Lyvolas are unequaled. They 



























































These People Have Tried Lyvolas 





M. C. Hutchings, Box 28, Bozeman, Mont., says: “I 
feel that I cannot speak too highly of Lyvola Ripe Olives as 
a most. nutritious ate | I certainly feel that in dcing 
humanity a favor by recommending them.” 


Miss S. M. George, 65 Holland St., W. Somerville, 
Mass., says “* olives came and we like them very much, 
both asto taste and as an article of f he cil is fine 
also. It is the first oil I have been able to use, and the 
flavor to it does not trouble me at all.”” 


Mr. W. A. Peck, 1643 Champa St., Denver, Colo., 
says: “Do we like Lyvolas—well, i wedo. Weall 
enjoy them exceedingly. 1 would like to send for enough 
to last for a year." 

Wm. Hartz, 160 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, S. C., 
says: *‘I have eaten green olives and ripe olives, but no such 
olives as the ‘Lyvolas.’ They are certainly nice.” 

Mrs. O. C. Bull, Station 2, 128 Madison St., Traverse 
City, Mich., says: “I can truthfully say Lyvola Ripe 
Olives are the best fruit I have ever eaten. I never tire of 
them, I have been a walking receptacle of drugs, which 
benefited me for only a short time. Constipation and kid- 
ney trouble have been my chronic ailments. The druggist 
will not be patronized by me in the future. I shall know 
who to call upon after this.” 


: George H. Porter, Box 944, Stoughton, Mass., says: 
“Lyvola Rise Olives are the most delicious of any olives I 
ever ate, and | have enjoyed them in the past in their own 
native Californian home.” 

Myra E. Warner, R. F. D. No. 16, Newton, Conn., 
says: ‘* The rich, nutty flavor of Lyvolas is unsurpassed. 

W. C. Allen, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., writes: “* The olives 
arrived in good shape last Saturday. They are the best 
olives we have ever had. f course, they are naturally 
different from green olives.”” 

A. R. Brown, So. Washington St., Whitman, Mass., 
writes: “* The Lyvolas arrived safely and after eating them 
a few days.after meals, | found, besides being the most de- 
licious of anything in the line of olives | had ever eaten, that 
they acted as a digestant, relieving the stomach of that sense 
c fullness which had troubled me for more than a year, oc- 











































































































































































































by an attack of appendicitis. 

















make it possible to omit meat entirely from your bill of fare. 

Remember that when you buy Lyvolas you buy a 
sterilized product. They are absolutely free from bacteria. 
The fruit itself is by nature perfectly free from every form of 
germ life, and our process of preservation sterilizes everything 
that enters into the contents of the package. You may feel 
perfectly safe in using it as a food. 

If you would know more about this natural life-giving 
food, now for the first time ready to be placed on your table, 
write us today for our 


FREE BOOK 


It is beautifully printed in colors and finely illustrated. It 


tells you about olive culture in general and about Lyvolas in © 


particular. It is interesting from cover to cover. You will prize 
it for the information it contains. It is absolutely free and will 
be sent, postage prepaid, for the asking. Write for it to-day, 
as we expect to distribute only a limited quantity of these books. 


LYVOLA OLIVE COMPANY 


Dept. 136 E, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. 4 





SPECIAL NOTICE—You cannot buy Lyvolas from your grocer If 
you want to place this delectable dainty on your table, write to us direct. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 





If they are not Lyvolas 
they are not Ripe Olives 

















